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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Ceadthinn. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 





Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








he ae KEATINGS 
BABY SOOTHER. 


HIS unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 

Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 

effect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 

WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, 

harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 

Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ 

Post ; same Price, 12 Stamps, to 
THOS. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
EARLY all children suffer from Worms; if sus- 
pected do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; safe to use (has no 
effect excepton Worms). Tins, 1s. 14d., at all Chemists. 














4 PRESERVES THE COMPLEXION from the effects of the 
HOT SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, etc., more effectually 
than any other preparation, and renders 


THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE. 


vaz_sxin GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER 


COOL PREVENTS AND REMOVES ALL REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 


The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully Refresh- 
REFRES HED ing and Soothing if applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennte-playing, vy, Walking, 
Ix 


AND 


Yachting, &c. It allays all irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 


For the Nursery it is Invaluable, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied 
THE H fey E ST to the Sxrn of the youngest child when a soothing ond belling apiliention is co Boy - 
rT Bottles, 1s., 18, 9d., 28, 6d., of all Chemists; any size free for Sd. extra, by the 


WEATHER. Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. | 


| 



































Part 188, New Serms.—Avevust, 1884. 














“Tf it be possible, as much in you lies, study to live at peace with all men.” 


“Oh World! 
Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 


@ @ @ And slay, as if death had but this one gate?”—Syron. 
THE COST OF WAR.—“Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 


will purchase every foot of land upon the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, 
and child in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud; I will build a school- 
house cn every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth; I will build an academy 
in every town and endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors ; I 
will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel 
of peace; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on another round the 
earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, 
i like a universal holocaust, to heaven.””— RicHarp, 


“W HAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR ?”—“I will tell you what 
Ben f S is ten times, and ten thousand times more terrible than War—Outraged Nature, 
She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that 
Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of war; he spares the woman and child, But 
Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor 
child, She has no pity; for some awful, but most good, reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes 
the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. 
Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of prevent- 
ible agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after year!"—Kines~gy. How much longer must the causes 
of this startling array of preventible deaths continue unchecked ? 

OR THE MEANS OF PREVENTION, and for preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated Sheet 

wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
HAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN: A bottle 
\ of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Withoutsuch a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 
OR YOUNG AND OLD.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water, acts as a 
natural apérient ; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its 
great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 

NO’S FRUIT SALT.—In hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, 
E the groundwork of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and produces the most disastrous 
consequences, It allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by natural means), 

OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too 
rich foods as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very apt to disagree; 
while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with eeltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness “f the liver; it possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on tne right track to health, 


CAUTION.— Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
**ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 








: Dewhurst’s Cottons 
mr IDEWHURST’S For Hand or Machine Ust, 
These Cottons h 
S E WI N G testanandedeal 

Oy 4 MEDALS for. GENE- 

RAL EXCELLENCE 

ete C O TF O N. OF QUALITY wher- 
ever exhibited. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 

















CAUTION. 


| TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
: only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


PRICE 


FROM Cuizy OFvicy IN THE 


s44.\. SEWING  \Sr= 


10°/, Discount for Cash, yr we 


vetsainaiecs MACHINES. \~ 

















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 00UGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S PowperS, . GUNG HEALERS, 


: 
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hy For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 4 a ag prey wor yor = 
a 
| 
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» (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). direetions. Sent post free for or 35 Wad Direct 
wm Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 134d. and 2. gd. (great saving), with ALFRED FenninGs, West Co 

Sull Directions. The largest size Boxes, ono (3s sta stamps, mpe, post tree), 

Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. -_ oo Hy pone Rah ae _" 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 

Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /vee copy. West Cowes, LW. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





DON’T MENTION ITI! | 


DAWY'S DIAMOND CEMENT, [race Oe 


which, simple in use, PeSceccor am _— 
clean, hard, and dura- . 
ble, at once securely 
and neatly mends all 
broken 


CLASS, GINA, ETC, SAD UCE Re Sr. 


of all Chemists 


Post free for “4 23, | 6° &. I$ Sold Everyw heré 
— MANUFACTORY,  Uieeaaree 


Soiz ProrrizeTtors— 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, LONDON. 


FIVE GOLD ye 


~BORWICKS J 


WORLD FAMED 
BAKING HM ei oop MIXTURE | 


SCENE SRR ERS EE 
OW D E Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


ONE AS EES Gaede) | Kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

AND WHOLESOME BREAD. : Ghoti, Bont to aay adr, for 8 or Ut saps by 
eon og ICK'S CUSTARD POWDER! ‘THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
ee eer ae eee ne One Secs es 0k. en Se. DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS |BBPMearrees iat art 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the Bold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box: 


Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and| FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Aistemody for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Completa, 

remedy for ~—— Bilious and Liver Complain a 
eersers : ae Stomach ro yh or 1... an Pann he 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering! is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For ee these Pills are truly excellent, 











“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 























BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A 













the distressing Headache so revalen ression 
from WEAKNESS end DEBILITY, and is vnrivalled in Spirit, ‘bain Dulnee of Bight. Nervous pom tng Siotshes, 
and Sallowness of Skin, and give a healthy 
Complaints incidental to Females. . bloom #0 to the complexion. 















Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 3, 9d, per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


— ' International Health Exhibition. 


SPIRIT OF SPORT IN 
NATURE, __HOMELY HINTS ON HEALTH 


AND OTHER POEMS. ByT. s. MRS. W. T. GREENUP, 


| Examiner to the South Kensington School of 
Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. Gude: 


Cloth, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 14d. 


Se 
—_—_—_—— 
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“Not for many years have I got 


anything so good. They possess much QarRps FOR HANGING UP. 
merit.”—The late Rev. George Gilfillan. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“Developed out of a true love and FIFTY THINGS tobe remembered about HEALTH. 
appreciation of natural beauty. ‘The prpry THINGS toberemembered in the NURSERY. 
verse, too, is often fluent and melo-'| 


dious,”’—Spectator. | FIFTY THINGS to beremembered inthe KITCHEN. 
Price 3d. each; post free, 4d. 














MARCUS WARD & C0., Limited, 
Lonpon: MARCUS WARD & Co. (Limutep), 


London, Belfast, and New York. | 67, Chandos Street, W.C 
| , W.0. 


CONVALESCENT RELIEF. 


Convalescent relief is being largely extended to patients of the poorer classes, drawn 
from the whole Metropolis through and by the thirty-nine District Committees of the 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. But the advantages of the system adopted 
have proved so great that convalescents are making daily application for admission to Homes 
in very much larger numbers than was anticipated, and, consequently, the funds of the 
Medical and Convalescent Committee are proving unequal to the unlooked for strain, 

It is necessary to raise £1,500 by Easter in order to obtain at least sixty reserved beds 
to meet the demand, which is increasing week by week; but at present only twenty such 
beds have been secured by prepayment. 

Ninety-two patients were sent away in January, at a total cost of about £120. The 
usual length of stay is three weeks, 

£100 will pay for about eighty patients, or prepay four yearly beds. 

£25 will pay for about twenty patients, or prepay one yearly bed. 

£15 will prepay one bed in any Home which is open only during the summer, 

£10 will pay the expenses of about eight patients. 

£5 will pay the expenses of about four patients. 

£1 5s, 6d. is the estimated average cost of one patient whilst in a Home, 

10s. may be said to pay for one patient for one week. 

DONATIONS, but especially Subscriptions, are most urgently needed, and will be 
received and acknowledged by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council, Charity Organisation 
Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Information and further explanation, together with a recently issued Report, containing 
a complete list of Convalescent Homes, will be sent to any subscriber to the fund, or on 
application to the Hon. Sec. of the Medical and Convalescent Committee, 














_ Bankers—Méessrs, Coutts & Co, Post Office—Charing Cross, 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Favourite Summer Beverage ; 
wholesome and refreshing. 
A Delicious Cooling Drink— 
___ effectually quenching thirst. 


ROSE’ '$ LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 
A Wholesome Family Beverage 
for Dinner or Supper Table. 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


| A Delicious Drink in Water— 
} beer: in all Aérated Waters. 
An excellent Stimulant 
_____ blended with Spirits. 


ROSE’ SLIME JUICE 


The Perfection of Fruit Beverages. 
| Delicious, cooling, and refreshing in 
Water—Effervescing 
|___in all the Mineral Waters. — 


| ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


he favourite Beverage for Lunch, 
Dinner, or Supper Parties. 
Eminently wholesome. 
No table should be without it. 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


A Real Summer Delicacy ; 
Cooling and refreshing in Water. 
| Effervescing in all Aérated Waters, 
___Effectually quenching thirst. 








CORDIAL, 


CORDIAL 


“| CORDIAL 


CORDIAL 


| 


CORDIAL 





ROse’s, LIME JUICE 


The favourite Temperance 
| Beverage; delicious, cooling, and 
| refreshing ; ; entirely free of Alcohol. 
Eminently wholesome, 


CORDIAL 





ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


| An excellent substitute for the 

| Lemon, as @ flavouring in Summer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 

Cooling and refreshing. 


Rose's LIME JUICE 


| Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 





purifying the blood. 
An excellent Stomachic, 
assisting digestion. 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


No Beverage has received higher 
recommendations from the 
Medical Profession as eminently 
wholesome.—See Lancet, 


Rose's! LIME JUICE 


The Family Dinner Table has addi- 





tional attractions when supplied with 
Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial in Water. 


ROSE'S) LIME JUICE 


Non-alcoholic. It has now 
become the favourite Beverage 
all the year round. 





-| CORDIAL 


~ | CORDIAL 


CORDIAL 


CORDIAL 





ROSE'S LIME. SUICE 


Sold everywhere. 
las a protection against imitations, 
Purchasers should order 
** Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial.” 


| CORDIAL 





ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


It has been decided 

in various Chancery suits that 
Rose & Co., London, 

are the original introducers of 
Lime Juice Cordial. 





CORDIAL 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE CO 


Exported to all Fe of the World. 
Special Export Terms. 
.|Wholesale Stores: 11, Curtain Road, 
London ; and at 

41, Mitchell Street, Leith, ~ 








RDIAL 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL shipwrecks, or other Accidents by Sea, 


JAMES’S 
LIFH BHLTS 


(Newly Invented). 
' SUITABLE for ADULTS and CHILDREN. 
CAN BE WORN WITHOUT BEING ANY ENCUMBRANCE, 


Several ee recently appearing in the yom press 
early demonstrate the necessity o 


“SLEEPING in a LIFE BELT.” 


For particulars send Stamp to 


J. JAMES, 20, ST. HELEN'S, IPSWICH. 





All the Year Round, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office. 


Terms for a Year's Subscription : 


MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to HENRY 
WALKER, 26, Wellington Street, Strand. 





YJ ALLEN & SON'S : 











NURSERY: 


HIPRaTH 


} COMBINED 


HE MOST USEFUL . 


‘ a= YET. INTRODUCED - 
CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE STAND 


PRIES241NS 50s/-: 261NE Sek: BENE: 
20 and 21, MARYLESOAE LANE, LONDON, W. 


NOW EXHIBIT ING AT 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


970, EAST CENTRAL GALLERY, CLASS 31, 


SICK-ROOM APPLIANCES. 


HIGHEST AWARD International Medical and 
Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. 
SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National 
Health Society, 1883, 

Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, Inhalers, Throat 
Sprays, Bed Baths, Bed Pans, Invalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, Illustrated Catalogues 
post free. Any of these goods sent by Parcels Post, van, or 
train, Carriage paid for cash with order, 


JAMES ALLEN & SON, 





20 and 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. ‘It 


“SAVED MY LIFE;” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.”’—Eztract from letter 

of CO. Fitagerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 

Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 

testimony. 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.0. 


SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION.) QUININE & IRON 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to “‘Sulpho-| Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi-| blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish | fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how-| neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
ever deeply rooted, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack, | diseases, etc. e whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly,| Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, | constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most| Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tonic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
is. 6d, Sold everywhere. 


ISANCSTERS ‘AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


UMBRELLAS 


140, REGENT S= 





























AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 
APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, 
CHEMICALS, etc. 
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SENT FREE BY 
SdliHM_? SINVO 








_ 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


| 


WB BLP PrOoOM's. Pinas 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
ae having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely sree from a a or any other Mineral, 
aot those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowe ts, Liver, and Kipneys}; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 












































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“WEAVE TRUTH -WITH TRUST.” 


The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, conveys no meaning or guarantee as 
to quality : but 


WILLIS’ BEST BRUSSELS 


Being made IN THE OLD-FASHIONED QUALITY, exclusively of LONG-STAPLED HOME-GROWN 

WOOLS, especially selected for Durability, and coloured with the OLD-FASHIONED GENUINE 

HONEST DYES, are warranted to be absolutely free from the LOW-GRADED EGYPTIAN or other 

EASTERN WOOLS, COTTON, JUTE, SHODDY, or ANILINE DYES used of necessity in the 

manufacture of low- ‘priced carpets, and to be FULL five frames. Sold by all Carpet Dealers and 
Upholsterers in the United Kingdom. 


For the protection of the public, every piece has “H.R. WILLIS and Co., Kidderminster— 
BEST” woven at each end. 

















HEAL & SON'S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 


Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price: 
3 ft., 28s.; 3 ft. Gin, 32s.; 4 ft, 36s; 4 ft. Gin, 40s. 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Bed Room Furniture, with Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


ICHT'S® FOR TOILET BATHROOM 
& NURSERY. 
-TRADE MARK ON WRAPPERS &- 


































3 MEDICAL FACULTY. 
RUE ANTISEPTIC SOAP/c8227% 

© UTA tape ae reo ao. 
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ARIES E 





BY BASIL. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” BTC. 
y — po 


{ A DRAWN GAME. 


CHAPTER XLI. COPY FOR THE RYECOTE 


} HERALD. 


| “What do you think of that?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. John as she handed Archie 
over a letter from Ida. Archie read it 
eagerly with a falling countenance. 
“She believes it,” he exclaimed in 
answer, as he laid the letter down. 
“Of course she believes it, as she would 
| believe anyone ; or as anyone would believe 
it, who didn’t know this Miss Bompas 
and her reason for confirming Captain 
Brabazon’s story.” 
“ But why should she confirm it? Why 
should she help to reconcile Ida to him, if 
she cares for him, or would pretend to care 





‘f for him ?” 


“‘ Because she either loves you, or hates 
you so much that she would hinder your 
reconciliation to Ida even at the price of 
his.” 

Anastasia herself could not have given a 
clearer or truer explanation of her motive 
in writing, at Dick’s dictation, the letter 
‘confirming his account of their seeming 
intimacy. She could not herself have said 
whether it was love or hatred of Archie 
made her come into Dick’s plan. She 
liked a strong flirtation with Dick for the 
‘ same precise reason that he liked one with 
her—he was a very fine animal. Dick, 
indeed, might have sat as a model for the 
> hero of a lady’s novel. Strong as Hercules ; 
handsome as Apollo; selfish and sensual 
as Silenus; and (to such women as 
Anastasia) rather brutal in manners as in 
‘morals. Therefore Anastasia, too, took 
; him for a hero, “an ideal knight 3” was 
| flattered by his attentions, but not so over- 
| powered by them as to overlook the chance 
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of turning them to profit. She had already 
got many a present from the free-handed 
Dick, who like Catiline was, “ alieni* ap- 
petens, sui profusus,” and she expected more | 
when he became master of The Keep. 

But her feeling towards Dick was 
altogether different, both in kind and in 
degree, from that she entertained towards | 
Archie, whom she loved or hated, or both, 
with a passionate intensity. She wrote 
the letter, therefore, with a secret and 
savage satisfaction, while protesting to Dick 
a jealous reluctance to promote in this way | 
his reconciliation with her rival. Indeed, 
Dick had to purchase her complaisance by 
a costly present. 

. So it was a shrewd bolt Mrs. John shot, 
when she said that Anastasia loved or hated 
Archie so much as to prevent his reconcilia- 
tion to Ida by promoting Dick’s. 

Archie sat for some time in silent 
wretchedness, his head buried in his hands. 
At length he started up, and said vehe- 
mently : 

“She mustn’t marry him!” 

“Tt’s in your own hands, Archie, I 
think,” said Mrs. John hesitatingly, look- 
ing anxiously up into his face. He shook 
his head very decidedly. 

“Ask her to take my name,” he ex- 
claimed bitterly—alluding at once to his | 
illegitimacy and to the scandal which held 
up the name (to which he had no right } 
now) to public scorn. ‘Even if she were 
free, and would stoop to accept me, I eal 
not stoop to ask her.” 

Mrs. John was silenced. With all m 
prejudice in favour of Archie and against | 
Dick, she could not think it honourable to } 
ask Ida to break her engagement in order 
that she might share a name and fortune 
80 shipwrecked and disgraced. 

“Mother, you might hinder it,” he said b 
presently, alluding to Ida’s marriage. 
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‘But how, Archie?” asked his mother 
sadly. 

“How? ‘Tell her it must mean lifelong 
wretchedness.. He cares nothing for her ; 
he’s not worthy of her. 

“But if he saved her life at the risk of 
his own, and wished to marry her when he 
thought her penniless, he must care for her, 
Archie,” urged Mrs. John, who could not 
help being just, even to Dick. That his 
mother should take this view gave Archie 
a pause. After all what did he know to 
Dick’s disadvantage, except his intimacy 
with Anastasia, which at least admitted of 
the construction Dick had put upon it? 
Was it then a mere and mean jealousy 
which made him so dislike and distrust a 
rival? His mother seemed to think so, 
Ida would think so, anyone would think 
so—he could hardly help thinking so him- 
self. His illness, and the successive shocks 
of disaster and disgrace which followed 
upon it, had shaken him terribly, and 
rendered him for the time childlike in his 
‘self-distrust and dependence. 

“Tt’s not jealousy, mother. I was think- 
ing only of her.” 

“T know, of course, it’s not jealousy, 
dear ; and I share your distrust of him and 
of such a marriage ; but I do not see what 
I can do—or Ida either,” looking up at 
him with an expression of the deepest pain 
and perplexity in her face. 

“We'd better go home, mother,” he said 
at length in a voice of despair. They had 
stayed at Heatherley long after they needed 
for Archie’s health’s sake, in order to be 
near Ida, ‘“ We'd better go home,” there- 
fore meant, “I'd better not see her again.” 

“But you promised to bid her good- 
bye, Archie,” cried Mrs, John, almost in con- 
sternation. She hoped for something, she 
hardly knew what, from this last interview. 

“T cannot doit ; I cannot trust myself. I 
must write,” he said, walking up and down in 
extreme agitation. Mrs. John said nothing, 
for she felt he would not—could not give up 
this last interview. It was not in the least 
likely that he would, even if the decision 
to return home at once had been left in 
his hands; but it had not. For at this 
point the Rev. John appeared with another 
piece of bad news for Archie. Poor old 

3en, the crack express driver, had come at 
last to grief, and to bitter grief, too. His 
engine, mounting the rails at a part of the 
line where there were at once facing-points 
and a sharp curve, ran along the ballast 
for a few yards, and then breaking loose 
from its train, had turned over on its side 





and badly crushed and scalded Ben. He 
was now lying in the Ryecote Infirmary, in 
so precarious a state that the doctors 
hardly hoped to save his life, even at the 
cost of the amputation of one of his legs, 
Such was the news poor Liz had 
telegraphed to Edgburn Vicarage, whence 
it was brought forthwith to Archie by the 
Rev. John. Archie, absolutely forgetting 
for the moment all his own troubles, 
started off at once in deep distress for 
Ryecote Infirmary, where he found Liz 
prostrate in despair at the loss of Ben’s 
leg. Itis hard to enter into the horror of 
the poor of a mutilation of this kind. It 
is not altogether, or even mostly, because 
the loss of a limb means the loss of a liveli- 
hood, but from a feeling deeper than 
reason can reach, that such mutilation is 
sacrilegious. In many cases the poor 
would prefer death for themselves or their 
friends, to life at the cost of a limb. Liz’s 
abhorrence of the amputation did not go 
to this depth, it is true; but it stopped 
not far short of it. Though, therefore, 
the operation had been so well done and 
borne that Ben’s life, which had hung by a 
hair, was, speaking humanly, now safe, Liz 
was inconsolable. We have too much 
respect for her grief to print the expression 
of it, which might sound almost grotesque 
to those who did not see the anguish of 
her heart in her face. Enough to say that 
Archie’s coming was welcomed not more 
for the love she bore him and the comfort 
he brought, than for the chance it gave her 
to carry off poor Ben’s limb—reverently 
coffined—to be buried in the grave of their 


little girl. It would take her, she thought, |. 


nearly a day to get to this graveyard and 
return, and, in her absence, Archie gladly 
undertook to fill her place by his dear old 
friend Ben’s bedside. Now, both these 
things—her pious mission, and Archie’s 
pious devotion to poor Ben, had, as we 
shall see, very curious and important bear- 
ings upon our hero’s fortunes. 

Ben’s case was at first thought so critical 
that he was allowed a room to himself in 
the hospital, and even now, when he 
seemed almost out. of danger, the house- 
surgeon hesitated a little about admitting 
Archie to_see him. The sight of Archie 
had, however, rather a soothing than an 
exciting effect upon the patient, for a 
reason which the doctor could never have 
suspected. Poor Ben’s chief trouble was 
not the loss of his leg—of his livelihood, 
almost of his life—but the loss of his 
character unjustly. 
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Let us explain this, as it-is worth ex- 
plaining to those ignorant of the inner 
mysteries of railway management. 

Ben had already been told by the traffic- 
manager that he was wholly to blame for 
the accident, and he knew that at the 
forthcoming investigation it would be 
attributed solely to his recklessness. And, 
indeed, it was proved at this investigation 
that the train was travelling thirty miles 
an hour when the engine left the metals, 
whereas the company’s printed rules pre- 
scribed a maximum speed of fifteen miles 
an hour at this curve and these facing- 
points. Now, the gentleman who produced 
the rule knew—none better—that an 
express-driver, who worked by it, would 
be first fined, then degraded, and finally 
discharged for not keeping time. The 
simple truth is that some railway com- 
panies’ rules are printed solely for the 
emergency of a coroner’s jury, an action 
for damages, or a government inspection, 
being preposterously unworkable by ‘the 
time-table. They are, and must be, in 
abeyance so long as all goes well, but upon 
the occurrence of an accident and an in- 
vestigation, they are produced to save the 
company’s purse and character at the cost 
of the ruin of some unfortunate guard, 
driver, or signalman. It was under such 
a rule that Ben, as the traflic-manager con- 
siderately informed him, would be made 
responsible for an accident which was 
really due to the line being out of gauge at 
the points where it occurred. Poor Ben 
was nearly broken-hearted at the prospect 
of being robbed in this shameful way of a 
character he had so hardly earned, and so 
long and well maintained. He couldn’t 
get Liz—absorbed as she was in the more 
material part of the trouble, and wholly 
ignorant of the technical details of Ben’s 
business—to sympathise with, or even 
understand, his feeling. But here was 
Archie, at once a friend and an expert, to 
whom he could unbosom himself to his 
intense relief. 

“Them rules are catch pints and nowt 
else, Master Archie.” Ben’s image was a 
happy one. Catch points, or trap. points, 
are points which come into use only in case 
of an accident, and then usually wreck a 
goods to save from wreck a passenger 
train. If half a heavy goods train should 
break its couplings and run back down an 
incline, catch points turn it off the metals 
altogether to its own ruin, but to the 
preservation of the oncoming express. 
“Them rules are catch pints, and nowt 





else, Master Archie. You ne’er hear on 
‘em abaat* there’sa smash. Tha knaws, 
Master Archie, if aw’d run by that ere 
rule, aw’d hev got t’ sack at t’ month’s end, 
aw wad. But when they let t’ road run 
daan whiles it’s that aat o’ gage that aw’m 
bahn to run off at a mile an ’aar, it’s 
‘t’ criminal racklessness o’ t’ driver.’” 

“It was out of gauge?” 

“Tt wor aboon two inch aat o’ gage. 
Bill Perry—him that’s foreman platelayer 
ovver that part o’ t’ road—cam’ t’ aar Liz, 
when he heerd aw wor bahn to dee, an 
tauld her he couldn’t sleep for thinkin’ it 
wor along o’ him; for t’ road wor all to 

ieces.” 

“But why didn’t she tell Mellish this ?” 

Mellish was the traffic-manager. 

“ Nay, aw telled hor to say nowt abaat 
it. It wor friendly o’ Bill, tha knaws, to 
tak’ till it, an’ him wi’ a wife an’ eight 
bairns. It isn’t like either,” continued Ben, 
after a slight pause, ‘‘ that they’d hearken 
to Bill hisself, if he telled’em owt wor 
wrang wi’ t’ road, as it wad get into t’ 
papers an’ t’ public wad tak’ agin t’ line. 
Nowt like liggin’} job on to t’ driver as 
they thowt aw wor bahn to dee; eh, an’ 
aw wish aw hed—Master Archie, aw do— 
aw wish aw hed!” with asudden drop from 
bitterness to despair in his tone, which was 
very pathetic. 

Archie said all he could to comfort him, 
with a success for which he hardly hoped. 
In the first place it was a great relief to Ben, 
to go minutely into all the details of the 
accident with one as conversant as himself 
with railway matters; and, in the second 
place, Archie believed, and at length made 
Ben believe, that he might and must be 
set right with the directors and with the 
public. On the return of Liz, Archie 
promised to see and instruct a lawyer to 
represent Ben at the enquiry, and to bring 
out the whole truth of the matter. 

But Liz was long in returning. Archie 
waited on and on till he could wait no 
longer. Only by the courtesy of the house- 
surgeon had he been allowed to stay so 
late ; and now the infirmary must be closed 
for the night.. Archie, therefore, having 
taken leave of Ben with a promise to return 
in the morning, made his way to the station. 
Here he ascertained that there was no pos- 
sibility of Liz reaching Ryecote by rail till 
late in the forenoon of the next day ; while, 
as for himself, the last train to Heatherley 
had gone more than an hour ago. He set 





* Abaat”—i.e. without, 
t “‘ Liggin’”’—i.e. laying. 
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out to walk, as the first-fruits of his resolu- 
tion to spare his mother henceforth all 
expense, of course taking no account of the 
possibility of the night air and the fatigue 
bringing about a relapse, against which his 
mother would have been glad to pay any 
insurance. 

However, the night was fair, and the 
distance not great, and Archie was glad of 
the lonely walk to think over the troubles 
which had come upon him in such force 
and frequency within the last few weeks. 
He was roused from his dismal reveries as 
he neared Heatherley by the sight of the 
sky aglow with the reflection of a great 
fire. It could only be, he thought, the 
great corn - stack behind the flour - mill, 
which stood between the river and the rail- 
way, a little outside the village. Hastenin 
to the top of the hill, at whose foot he had 
first seen the glow in the sky, his impression 
was confirmed that the stack had caught 
fire, while the mill itself was too near it to 
escape, especially as the wind was blowing 
from the stack towards the mill. As he 
got nearer, however, he found it was the 
mill itself, and not the stack behind it, 
which was in flames, Running now at 
full speed, he soon came in sight of the 
small crowd the village could muster at 
such an hour, the main body standing still, 
staring, as though fascinated, with white, 
upturned faces, at one of the topmost 
windows of the mill, while a few ran hither 
and thither in wild and bewildered excite- 
ment. Amid, and high above their hoarse 
cries of dismay, direction, and encourage- 
ment, he could hear shriek upon shriek of 
a woman mad with terror, following each 
other in that kind of measured mechanical 
succession you hear only from the demented. 
Coming nearer, he saw by the light of the 
flames, which made spring after spring 
towards her, the wretched woman standing 
within the shattered window of a room in 
the third storey, clothed only in a night- 
dress, which was soaked and streaked with 
blood. Either the window couldn’t be 
opened, or she in her horror couldn’t open 
it, and she had cut face, hands, and knees 
in frantically dashing them through the 
panes. While he stood rooted to the 
ground with horror at this spectacle, the fire, 
which seemed to have crouched down for a 
moment to make a better spring, shot 
suddenly up in a bright broad tongue of 
flame, and showed him—<Anastasia! - 

She and her mother had just changed— 
as they often had to change through the 
old lady’s drunkenness — their lodgings. 





This time, however, the change was directly 
due to Anastasia’s resolve henceforth to 
have a bedroom to herself, an accommoda- 
tion which they could get only at the mill, 
As it turned out, it would have been better 
for her to have put up with the annoyance 
of keeping the wretched woman under her 
eye at night, for it was she who, while in a 
condition not far short of delirium tremens, 
had set the building on fire. Thus it was 
that the fire broke out in the lower part of 
the building where she slept, cutting off 
Anastasia, who slept above, from all hope 
of escape by the staircase. - 

Still, there had been plenty of time and 
means to have saved her after the fire was 
first discovered, if the arrangements for 
the extinction of fire in the mill had been 
as admirably ordered as they were designed. 
There was some ingenious and _ perfect 
system whereby the water-wheel worked a 
fire-engine fed from the mill-dam, which 
would have got the fire—when first dis- 
covered—under in an hour, if there had 
been any hose; but the hose had either 
been mislaid, or had never been provided. 
The time lost in getting the fire-engine in 
gear and position, and in looking dis- 
tractedly for the hose, gave the flames such 
strength and head, that there was now 
small hope of saving Anastasia—who had 
not long appeared at the window—by a 
ladder, if there had been one of sufficient 
length, or if the one there was had been 
spliced to that brought from the village. 
Just as Archie appeared this forlorn chance 
was being tried. Two men were splicing 
the ladders, while the body of the crowd, 
almost insane with excitement and horror, 
were shouting the same cries over and 
over again. 

“Where's the hose?” ‘Fetch a ladder ! 
Oh, Lord! Fetch aladder!” “Fetch a bed!” 
“Throw a rope!” ‘She’s going to leap!” 
* Stand back!” ‘“ Good God ! she’s mad !” 

For at this moment Anastasia—a ghastly 
spectacle, her face white, bloodstained, 
drawn, with drooped jaw, and eyes wide 
and wild at the sight of so frightful a death, 
ceasing suddenly to scream, made another 
mad dash at the window. Then some 
frantic hands wrenched the ladder, before 
it had been securely spliced, and raised it 
to the window. 

“Who'll go up?” 

* Will no one—— 

“T will!” shouted Archie, wrestling his 
way madly through the crowd. 

He had literally to go through a sheet of 
fire a third of the way up, but this was not 
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the danger. The danger was that the fire 
would burn the ladder through, or at least 
the rope which spliced it, before the rescuer 
could reach the window. There was a 
sudden silence, breathless, broken only by 
the fierce roar of the flames, as Archie 
swiftly ascended the ladder. Swift, how- 
ever, as he was in ascending, swifterstill was 
the fire, which reached the splicing before 
he did. A long tongue of flame shot 
upwards, and seemed but to touch it when 
the ladders fell apart. The upper one 
thundered down sideway upon the pave- 
ment, while the lower one fell against the 
house and into the flames with a shock 
which nearly shook Archie off. He got 
badly scorched, but was otherwise none 
the worse when he reached the ground. 

A heartbreaking groan broke from the 
crowd when the ladders parted, and now 
they waited in helpless and hopeless silence 
for the end. 

“Give me a rope!” shouted Archie 
hoarsely, as a sudden hope struck him. 

“ Splicing’s no use.” 

“T don’t want to splice them. I can 
save her yet. Have you a rope?” 

“ Here’s one !” 

“Follow me with it,” he cried, as he 
dragged one of the ladders after him. “Here, 
carry the ladder round tothe back. Quick!’ 

Two men took up the ladder and hurried 
after him, while a third, with a rope, met 
him at the yard-gate. Archie took the 
rope from him, tied one end of it round his 
waist, hurried to the great corn-stack, and 
scaled it with the boyish agility with 
which in old days he had scaled with poor 
Tom the hay-stack that supported one end 


of the dizzy drawbridge, leading into the. 


attic where they kept their pets. In truth, 
it was the remembrance of this drawbridge 


which suggested to him now a chance of: 


rescuing Anastasia. 

Having reached the top of the rick, he 
bid the men tie the other end of the rope 
to the ladder, which he then hauled up, 
and shoved across to the nearest window. 
This, in less than a minute, he battered, 
sash and all, to pieces, using the ladder as 
a ram, and then, using it as a drawbridge, 
he was in another moment in the mill. 
The room in which he found himself was 
comparatively clear of smoke, and cool ; 
but when he groped his way to the door 
and opened it, he was forced to fling him- 
self on his face, and crawl along on his 
hands and. knees, so suffocating was the 
smoke that rose from the blazing stair- 
case beneath. How the corridor, along 





which he crept, was supported, he could 
not conceive, for it seemed almost to float 
like a raft upon the raging sea of fire 
beneath. He shouted “ Anastasia!” two 
or three times, and she seemed to hear 
him; at least she began again to scream, and 
guided by her cries he reached the room, 
which was fortunately on the same floor. 

“ Anastasia |” 

“Archie!” lengthening out the last © 
syllable into another wild cry. ~ 

“Come, this way!” taking her by the 
hand, and leading her, passive, bewildered, 
suddenly calmed, out into the corridor. 
* Down on your hands and knees. Follow 
me. Quick!” He spoke purposely sharply 
and imperiously with a tonic effect. 

Of herself, not even the horrible face of 
death would have frightened her into 
crossing this bridge of Al Sirit; but 
Archie’s presence and peremptory tone 
subdued her to implicit and almost 
mechanical obedience. She imitated and 
followed him, creeping after him along the 
crackling, smouldering corridor upon her 
hands and knees, till they reached safely 
the back room. Here Archie decided that, 
as the ladder would not bear the weight of 
both, and as she could not be trusted to 
cross it safely at that dizzy height alone, 
she had best be lowered directly from the 
window to the ground. Stripping off his 
coat, he bid her put it on, and while she was 
so engaged, he ran across the ladder for the 
rope, and returning, he knotted it quickly 
and deftly round her under the arms, now 
protected somewhat by the coat, and bid her 
drop from the window, that he might lower 
her gently to the ground. Anastasia, still 
fortunately dazed, obeyed him as promptly 
and implicitly as though she was in a 
mesmeric trance. She stepped to the 
window, sat on its sill for a moment, 
and then lifting herself off by the hands, 
was lowered steadily to the ground. She 
had not to pass through the flames, as the 
fire had broken out in front, and the wind 
blowing from the back kept it still at bay. 

The appearance of Archie with Anastasia 
at the window was the signal for a wild 
shout of relief and admiration from the 
crowd, which had shifted now to the back 
as the centre of interest, and had there 
waited the result of Archie’s bold and 
brilliant plan of rescue in a suspense that 
was absolutely breathless. The shout was 
repeated again and again while Anastasia 
was being lowered ; after she reached the 
ground, and was shawled and carried off by 
the women to the nearest house; and, 
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above all, when Archie let himself down 
by the same rope. Having drawn the 
ladder inside and cross-barred the window 
with it, he fastened one end of the rope to 
it, and dropped swiftly down hand over 
hand. Almost before he touched the 
f ground he was mobbed, and devoured 
with admiration, escaping with difficulty 
the honour of being chaired. This form 
of torture was suggested by a young gentle- 
man who filled to overflowing the post of 
correspondent to a Ryecote journal, and in 
that capacity had blistered a couple of 
columns with tears of alternate pity and 
rage over Anastasia’s attempt at suicide, 
and its cause. Here was a sudden and 
astounding turn to that romance with 
which all England would ring! There 
was not the least doubt that his glowing 
description of Archie, white, gaunt, fever- 
shattered, springing from a sick-bed, which 
had almost been a death-bed, to rush forth 
to this heroic rescue of a girl’s life, which he 
was supposed -to have spurned from him 
to suicide, would be copied into every 
newspaper in the three kingdoms. No 
sooner, therefore, had he suggested that 
Archie should be chaired (with a view to a 
picturesque effect wherewith to crown his 
description), than he hurried off to have a 
column of copy in time, if possible, for the 
first edition of his paper. 

In contrast with this gentleman’s pro- 
fessional enthusiasm was the stolid satis- 
faction of the owner of the mill, which 
was most amply insured. He had watched 
the fire with the coolness of Sheridan at 
the burning of his theatre (“* Why, where 
should a man feel more at ease than at his 
own fireside?” asked Sherry), but had not 
shown quite as much mastery over his emo- 
tions during Archie’s attempts at the rescue 
of his lodger. After these attempts had 
succeeded he drew Archie with difficulty 
aside from the enthusiastic crowd, to say to 
him with the air of communicating some- 
thing of world-wide importance : 

“‘ Eh, but aw wor flayed* when aw seed 
thee on t’ rick.” 

“Oh, it was all right.” 

* Ay, it wor all reet, but it mud ha’ 
been all wrang. Thee co-at wor a-fire, tha 
knaws, when tha climbed ¢’ rick. Aw seed 
it reek mysen, an’ t’ straw wor that dree a 
spark mud ha’ done it.” 

“‘We should have managed to escape 
through the window all the same.” 

“Happen yo’ mud; but t’ rick worn’t 
insured |” 

* « Flayed "—i.e. frightened, 








A-CRUISE IN THE NORFOLK 
BROADS.* : 


IN TWO PARTS. PART L 


LIKE many of our neighbours, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where shall we go this summer ?” 
was the subject of frequent conversations 
between my wife and myself. We always 
begin these discussions early in the year. 
Being careful and economical folk, we 
like to get all we can for our money ; and 
we estimate that in this way we double 
our holiday, the total pleasure afforded us 
by these discussions being equal to the 
holiday itself. They—the discussions— 
generally took place during the operation of 
dressing, and the direction our speculative 
wanderings took depended largely on the 
sort of morning the fates sent us. Ona 
bright, sunny morning we braved the rain 
and mist, and went north, along the coast 
and islands of Western Scotland. When 
it looked less settled, Switzerland had its 
turn. In the cold, wet mornings which so 
often come to us in summer, we had to go 
south to the Italian lakes or the Mediter- 
ranean, and so on. 

In this way we had many pleasant 
rambles, till the almanack warned us that 
we must soon determine where our actual 
holiday was to be spent, and then, obliged 
to face prosaic facts and details, we found 
that the length of our tether was consider- 
ably shortened. 

To Scotland, and the seaside generally, 
the doctor said no. To Switzerland, the 
Italian lakes, and the Mediterranean, the 
family purse said a most emphatic no, and 
as time went on the pleasant contempla- 
tion, “ Suppose we go here,” or, ‘‘ What do 
you think of there ?” changed to an almost 
despairing, ‘“ Where on earth shall we go?” 

At length, one morning, inspiration 
came, the splashing in the matutinal tub 
was suspended, and from the dressing- 
room came the exultant cry: “I’ve got 
it; we'll go to the Norfolk Broads!” The 
answer from the next room scarcely echoed 
the confident note: “The Norfolk Broads! 
Where are they?” AsI had but a vague 
idea of where they were, or what they were, 
the question was annoying ; but I felt that 
the suggested way out of our difficulty 
was a stroke of genius, and genius is not 
to be damped by a cold reception. I re- 
called what I had heard some years before 
from a friend who had been there, and 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 25, 
p. 196, ‘‘The Broads and Rivers of Hast Anglia” ; 
and Vol, 25, p. 487, ‘‘ Decoys.” , 
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filled in the gaps from my imagination. 
I drew glowing pictures of miles of inland 
water, of quaint villages, picturesque 
churches and ruins, clouds of wild-fowl, 
tons of fish, new, unhackneyed country, 
and, above all, of cheap amusements and 
cheaper living. 

In the end the Norfolk Broads were, 
provisionally, agreed on, and we set to 
work to find out something about them. 

At this point, however,.we found that 
our difficulties had only just begun. 

In the course of the next few weeks I 
repeated many hundreds of times the 
formula: ‘Do you know anything of 
Norfolk?” To about sixty per cent. of 
these questions the answer was an uncom- 
promising “No.” To about thirty per 
cent. it was: “I have been through it in 


. the train.” To five per cent. more: “I 


have been to Cromer.” So that there 


only remained five per cent. of the cases in- 


which I could put the second part of my 
question : ‘*Do you know the Broads ?” 

To this the answer generally came in the 
form of another question: * Who are they ? 
Is it a family?” which did not enlighten 
me much. I could have said as much, 
or as little, as that, myself. Then I 
found a friend, who had a friend, whose 
cousin had been there. In the course 
of time this friend’s friend’s cousin was 
communicated with and sent, as her con- 
tribution to the solution of our difficulty, 
the information that the Broads—our 
paradise of scenery, sailing, fishing, and 
shooting—were “ Barren, treeless, feature- 
less mud-swamps.” Poor thing, she was a 
woman! I gave her full credit for the 
energy of her description, and continued 
my quest for further information. 

At last Iwas rewarded. One moraingI got 
a guide-book to the Broads and Rivers of 
Norfolk; in the afternoon I received a letter 
further describing them ; and in the evening 
came a detailed account from a man who 
had been there, which told me that this was 
exactly the happy hunting-ground of which 
I had beeninsearch, It never rains but it 
pours. After that, every third person I 
met seemed to know the Broads, or to 
have a brother, or an aunt, or somebody 
who lived there; so that, when we left 
Liverpool Street on our way north, it 
seemed hardly worth while to go there, we 
knew so much about them. 

“We” were—my wife, myself, and 
“Taffy,” the most affectionate and saga- 
cious colley that ever chose a friend from 
among that lower race, the humans. He 





could not be left behind, of course—such 
an idea never entered any head, least of 
all Taffy’s. Stay, though, that is not abso- 
lutely true. We did once hint at it with 
bated breath in the dead of night, but the 
hangdog look we both wore in the morn- 
ing betrayed us, and the attitude of com- 
bined dignity, sorrow, and affection, which 
Taffy adopted for some time after, effec- 
tually put to flight any such meditated 
treachery on our part. It would have 
been easier, and not much more expensive, 
to take a nurse and a couple of children 
with us, but we did not mention that to 
him. It would have been easier on any 
line, but more so on the Great Eastern. 
They have a sort of anti-dog mania 
on that line—a mania which even affects 
the passengers. I met a man in one of 
their trains who said he objected, on 
principle, to a dog coming into the car- 
riage. To such an extent have the de- 
moralising habits of the Company spread. 
No other human being has yet been found 
who has been able to resist Taffy’s insinu- 
ating smile, At the quaint old-world inn 
at Norwich the stately landlady shook her 
comely grey curls at him, and said she 
was very sorry, but he couldn’t come up to 
our room—it was quite against the rules of 
the house—and he had to be taken to the 
stables; but in half an hour the whole 
house was in league against her, and in 
the morning Mr. Taff was found comfort- 
ably curled up at our bedroom door, wait- 
ing to come in with the hot water. 

As soon as we had determined on going 
to the Broads, and had collected our infor- 
mation about them, the papers began to 
publish letter after letter, account after 
account, about them. Whether it was 
cause or effect I don’t know, but when we 
got to the Broad country we found that 
many other people had conceived the same 
happy idea as ourselves, and had come 
there too. In consequence, when we 
arrived at Wroxham, which we proposed 
to make our base of operations, we found 
the two little roadside-inns full to over- 
flowing, and turning away would-be cus- 
tomers by the score. The accommodation 
of Wroxham is limited, and the tendency 
of the people is towards sleep. They stand 
and chew the cud of reflection while they 
gaze at a. stranger, and are chary of speech 
and information. Mrs. Giles out there— 
pointing to some cottages a couple of miles 
in front—might have some lodgings to let, 
or she might not. Similarly Mrs. Smith 
out yonder—three quarters of a mile 
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behind—might be able to take us in It 
was, therefore, only after many miles of 
dusty tramping that I got a roof to cover 
us, by taking a couple of rooms in a small 
farmhouse at full seaside season prices. 
* We then discovered another feature of 
Wroxham, which we afterwards found to 
belong equally to all Norfolk. The butcher 
calls once a week—on Thursdays. On other 
days he seems to pursue some other calling. 
I have never seen a Norfolk butcher in 
the flesh ; I suppose he does exist, because 
on that sacred day you can get meat if you 
happen to be on his beat, but I know from 
painful experience that you cannot get it on 
uny other day. If you have eaten up 
your stock of meat before the next Thurs- 
day, you can eat tinned meat, if you have 
it, or salt pork, if you can get it, which 
you can sometimes. Sometimes, too, you 
can get a little milk, and occasionally a few 
eggs. You don’t care to buy them often, 
though ; the people sell them as if they were 
selling their family jewels, and it depresses 
you. Butter you can get in small quanti- 
ties—nobody wants large quantities, for 
Norfolk butter is the worst in the world. 
You can get fowls, too, but they are 
cheaper and much better in the Strand. 
The thing I was: most disappointed 
about in the matter of food, however, was 
For many years I had seen 


“ Biffins.” 
“ Norfolk Biffins” in Covent Garden and 


wondered at them. ‘ Now,” I thought, “I 
shall see them in their native country, hear 
how they are made, and see who eats them.” 
On my first enquiry for them I thought 
I must be speaking to an idiot. Gradually, 
however, the dreadful truth dawned on 
me. Nobody even knew what they were. 
Nobody I asked, from whatever part of 
the county they came, had ever heard of 
“ Norfolk Biffins.” They are evidently a 
brilliant invention of the Covent Garden 
people for disposing of their rotten apples. 
I know this must be so, for I tasted a 
** Norfolk Dumpling,” and no people could 
have invented both the biffins and the 
dumplings—there isn’t room for them in 
one caunty. Altogether Norfolk is not a 
luxurious place to live in, in the matter of 
food. The towns are pretty much like 
other towns in that respect, but in the 
country places the bread is sometimes good, 
and the beer and whisky are generally 
good ; so that if you can get on with those 
you do very well. If you want anything 
more it doesn’t do to be particular. When 
once you begin your aquatic life, however, 
and have slept one night afloat, it doesn’t 





much matter what your food is, so long as 
there is enough of it. You could eat the 
mainsheet if it were stewed long enough, 
or the boom if it were cut thin enough. 

The life of the “Broad District” is a 
thing entirely by itself. As Mr. Christopher 
Davies says in his guide-book: “In a 
journey through it by rail, you see nothing 
but its flatness ; walk along its roads, you 
see the dullest side of it; but take to its 
water-highways, and the glamour of it 
steals over you, if you have aught of the love 
of nature, the angler, or the artist in you.” 

The writer of that panegyric knows the 
country thoroughly—knows it at all seasons 
of the year, and in all its moods; there is 
an enthusiasm in it that tells of deep love 
for the country of which he is talking, born 
of long study of it. The casual visitor cannot 
expect to see it in that way, of course, but 
he can see enough of it to understand the 
enthusiasm if, as Mr. Davies says, he has 
aught of the “love of nature, the angler, 
or the artist,” and, as I should add, the 
sailor, in him. 

The general character of the country 
is flat. Sometimes its flatness is relieved 
by timber, but often you can see many 
miles round in all directions by going 
a few feet up the mast of your boat. 
Draw a capital letter U, with the bottom 
of the letter, between the two uprights, 
very flat. Put Wroxham at the top of the 
right-hand upright, and Yarmouth at the 
bottom, Reedham at the bottom of the left- 
hand upright, and Norwich at the top; 
and you have a rough map of the river 
system of Norfolk. The distances are, 
roughly, thirty miles from Wroxham to 
Yarmouth, fifteen miles from Yarmouth to 
Reedham, and thirty miles from Reedham 
to Norwich. Prolong the left-hand upright 
of the letter another fifteen miles down- 
wards, and you come to Oulton Broad, which 
is about a mile from Lowestoft. 

Out of these rivers open, here and there, 
“Broads” or lakes which vary from an 
area of two or three hundred acres, and ten 
feet of depth, to mere ponds only a few 
inches deep. I cruised about for many 
hours in one of them with cutters of 
eight or ten tons burden, and a wherry, or 
local barge, of fifty tons ; and in another I 
vainly tried to find a place for the night 
where we could float without stirring up 
the mud, ina boat that did not draw a foot 
of water. 

The boats one meets in this country 
are various in size and rig; but the 
most popular rig is the cutter with 
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an enormous bowsprit, and the jib and 
staysail in one. The size varies from two 
or three tons to ten; but the build is so 
different from that of seagoing boats, that 
the tonnage would be deceptive to a man 
accustomed to seagoing craft. As a rule 
they are very full in the bow, and taper 
aft, with a very long, overhanging stern. 
This gives deck-room out of proportion to 
their size, while the smooth water in which 
they sail allows of a “ booby-hutch,” which 
gives considerable additional head-room, 
and greatly increases the comfort of the 
cabin. 

Our voyage began at Wroxham, where 
we were fortunate enough to get hold of 
the only boat on the water that had accom- 
modation for a lady. She was a yawl- 
rigged boat of twelve tons, and, having 
been fitted up by a gentleman for himself 
and his wife to live in, she had many more 
conveniences than one generally finds in 
boats let out for hire. Forward she had a 
forecastle for the two men; aft of this was 
a sleeping-cabin, with two standing bed- 
places—one bed being three feet wide, and 
the other two feet six inches—a washstand, 
and other conveniences. The main cabin 
would have dined four people comfortably, 
and six on a pinch. In fact, the owner 
told me that he had had four people 


living on board besides himself, his wife, 
and the two hands. In both cabins I could 
stand upright, and I am above rather than 


below the average height. Both were 
fitted with such a multitude of drawers, 
lockers, cupboards, shelves, hooks, that we 
found something fresh nearly every day, 
and afterwards learnt that we had missed 
the masterpiece of the whole arrangement. 
Outside the main cabin was a capacious 
“well,” where, when I was standing there 
with the two men working the boat, there 
was still room for two or three sitters to 
dispose themselves comfortably. Round 
this and behind it, again, the long, over- 
hanging counter gave most commodious 
deck-room. Such was the boat we pro- 
posed to make our temporary home for 
ten days orso. Use through the summer 
by constantly varying tenants had not left 
her, perhaps, quite as clean as one could 
have wished ; but you can’t expect proper 
yacht form in a boat you hire for a few days. 

It would seem utterly absurd to take such 
a boat into the upper reaches of the Thames, 
andthe Yareand the Bure are, roughly speak- 
ing, about the same sizeas the average of the 
Thames between Teddington and Oxford. 
They are deeper, having generally a good 





depth of water up to the banks, and the 
flat, open country gives you full advantage 
of the wind, and consequently greater 
control over your craft ; but, still, with a 
Thames training, it seems wrong to be 
tearing along in a twelve-ton boat, raising 
a swell in the narrow stream that would be 
very uncomfortable for any row-boat you 
met. However, there are no row-boats 
and no locks—nothing but sailing-boats 
like yourselves, and wherries that average 
about forty tons, and sometimes run up to 
ninety. 

We cleared out of Wroxham about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and as the river 
there is narrow, and enclosed by trees for 
some miles, we, and the two or three 
sailing-boats who started with us, could do 
little more than drift. Wroxham Broad is 
the finest of all the broads. There is depth 
of water to go all over it, and room for a 
spin that will try the qualities of your boat 
on all points of sailing. We looked long- 
ingly at this charming lake as we passed, 
but we were bound onwards, and could 
not afford to be seduced by its charms. 
Soon after passing the entrance to the 
broad, the river takes a turn which brought 
the wind abeam, and then began an exhi- 
larating voyage. In reality, it must be 
admitted that our boat was a tub, and her 
pace anything but that of a racer; but, 
with the banks and the rushes tearing past 
you, the tiller pulling under your hands 
like a live thing that was fighting with you 
for the mastery, and the swell from your 
bows throwing up surging breakers behind 
yeu, you have an exciting appearance of 
speed, whatever your actual pace may 
be. If the river were crowded—indeed, 
if there were any row-boats about— 
you would be an intolerable nuisance, 
for you make just as much swell as, or 
more than, a steam-launch, and are far less 
manageable. You cannot reverse your 
engines in a moment, as a steamer can. 

We had no opportunity of seeing any- 
thing of our crew before starting, and had 
to take them on trust. They consisted of 
two brothers, one, the sailing-master, about 
three-and-twenty ; the otherabout nineteen. 
We were not altogether pleased on going 
on board to find that the elder had a very 
unpleasantly sulky expression of face, and 
that the other was silent and irrespon- 
sive. Nor was I reassured at having 
a difference of opinion, before we had been 
half an hour under-way, as to my right to 
do anything but sit in the “well” and 
watch Tom, the skipper, handle the boat. 
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After a while, however, he seemed to fall 
in with my view of the-case, that I had 
chartered the boat for my own amusement 
and not for his, and peace reigned again in 
our small world. 

The wind lasted us well throughout the 
afternoon, and by ‘about six o’clock we got 
down to Yarmouth. The country for the 
last ten miles or so is not beautiful, nor are 
the smells pleasant as you near Yarmouth, 
nor are they agreeable in Yarmouth. 
Indeed, a more disagreeable place to bring 
up in for the night than that in which 
we spent our first night on board the 
Wild Duck it would be difficult to find. 
The tide was dead low, and the river 
reduced, in consequence, to a dirty dribble 
about forty yards wide. On both sides of 
us were small houses; ahead and astern 
of us were wherries; close by us, as we 
brought up, was a small Una boat, the 
occupants of which had rigged their tent, 
and were contentedly preparing their 
vegetables for dinner. Our men ‘said 
it was the only possible place for the 
night, and as we knew nothing of the 
water, we were entirely in their. hands, 
and had nothing to do but to try both 
to look and to feel as if we liked it. But 
it was a difficult matter under the circum- 
stances. Camping out in a four-wheeled 
cad in St. Giles’s is about the nearest thing 
I can suggest to those who are curious, 
aad want really to know what it was like. 
You would have, for one thing, the same 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether the 
neighbours could see in under the window- 
blinds or not. 

It is wonderful what you can do in a 
small space, and what an amount of comfort 
can be got out of it after a while, as those 
who have sailed in a yacht discover. Size 
is relative. A comfortable bedroom in a 
cottage is only a cupboard in a large house, 
and a cupboard is a comfortable cabin when 
it is putintoayacht. But your méntal eye 
has to focus itself, and, until it does, you 
retain the measurements of your previous 
environment ; so that your first night on 
board a twelve-tonner is apt to be a trifle 
uncomfortable, particularly when you can- 
not go overboard for your morning tub. 

There were other things also that made 
our first night on board rather more event- 
ful than is desirable for absolute comfort. 
The two men had brought the boat round 
from Norwich to meet us, and during the 
passage had preferred the sleeping-cabin to 
their own forecastle. Otherwise there was 
nothing effeminate about those young men. 





They refused to give way to the demoralis- 
ing habits that civilisation has imposed on 
us, such as the regular use of soap-and- 
water, or even taking off their clothes at 
night. I gathered this from my observa- 
tion of them while they were with us, and 
from the liveliness of our first night on 
board. 

I have myself a real genius for sleep: 
a. lobster-salad the last thing before 
going to bed, or even an earthquake, will 
only occasionally disturb me slightly ; but 
as I seldom take either of them, I am not 
often disturbed. I go to bed to sleep, 
and when I get there I attend strictly to 
business. My wife, on the other hand, is 
easily disturbed. Further, I am a smoker. 
My wife is not. Most men who smoke 
have probably discovered that those active 
pests that Providence has invented, pre- 
sumably to discourage dirt in human beings, 
have an objection to the fragrant herb in 
any shape; they don’t even like their 
victims to taste of it. The consequence 
was that all the discomfort I had that 
night was from the half-heard sounds 
of unrest and occasional ejaculations that 
issued from the other bunk. And few of 
us are sufficiently imaginative to enter 
fully into the sufferings of our fellows. 

Next morning broke grey and sombre. 
Imagine waking in your cab in St. Giles’s 
on a grey morning in the early autumn, 
and washing on the box under the driving- 
apron, with a small tin basin as the only 
substitute for a bath, and you will have a 
tolerable picture of our first morning on 
board the Wild Duck. Not that I could 
have used the largest-sized hip-bath with 
any degree of comfort, when the occupants 
of two rows of houses were looking down 
upon me. 

My advice to those who propose to cruise 
on the Norfolk rivers is that they should 
avoid lying in Yarmouth for the night. 
It is better to lose a day, if you cannot do 
it in any other way. You have to spend the 
night in the very worst part of a town the 
best part of which is open to improve- 
ment, There is only one absolutely good 
thing in Yarmouth, and that is the 
bloaters. Until you have been to Yar- 
mouth you have no idea of the possibilities 
of the bloater. The ordinary bloater, such 
as one gets in London, is the deep-sea 
herring. It is caught at a distance from 
the port, and has to be salted on board. 
Very often it is a week or more before it 
is cured; while the bloaters you get—or 
can get—at Yarmouth are caught a short 
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distarice from land, and are brought 
ashore and put in the smoke, within a few 
hours of their captyre. Whoso has not 
been to Yarmouth has yet another 
pleasure before him in the first breakfast 
he eats there. But in order to enjoy this 
luxury, it is not absolutely necessary to 
sleep on board a twelve-tonner in the dirty 
river; and it was with great satisfaction 
that we found ourselves clear of it, and 
bowling up the salt-water lagoon that is 
the connecting link between the Bure, 
down which we had come, and the Yare, 
to which we were proceeding. This 
lagoon, Breydon, is about three miles long 
by one and a half to two broad. The 
only navigable part of it is a narrow 
passage marked out with stakes, outside 
which you go at the peril of sticking on 
the mud for an indefinite time. At low 
water this narrow channel contains all the 
water left in the creek, but when the tide 
is up, and the vast mud-banks are covered, 
it makes an imposing sheet of water. 
When the wind meets the tide there with 
any force, it makes a sufficient imitation 
of a sea to send the spray flying over 
you as you beat against it, and you geta 
lively little spin of half an hour or so 
that comes as a pleasant exhilaration 
two narrow fresh - water 
streams. From there, too, Yarmouth 
looks at its best. You feel more kindly 
disposed towards it when you no longer 
smell it; and the old red town looks very 
picturesque as you see it from the ex- 
panse of breezy water, glancing in the 
light of a summer morning, with the red- 
sailed barges, and the sea-birds round you 
to enliven the foreground. It gives you 
a comfortable feeling of satisfaction to 
come up from breakfast and see such a 
scene as that, and to hear the crisp sound 
of the water, and the cheery cheep and 
rattle of blocks and ropes as the boat beats 
steadily up against a head-wind. 

During our cruise through Breydon, I was 
strengthened in my belief that the bad name 
bargees bear is given to them undeservedly. 
When I came on deck a barge that we had 
caught up was near us on the same tack as 
ourselves. We had to go about almost 
immediately, and by that means came 
across the barge’s bow. Tom, our skipper, 
was at the helm, and, having turned out 
with a worse temper than that with which 
he turned in, refused to make any sign of 
giving way. The barge, not wishing to 
lose ground either by bearing away or 
going about a yard sooner than was 
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absolutely necessary, held on, with the 
result that in another minute he was on 
the top of us, smashing our rail, and 
swinging us: round alongside him. Neither 
boat had much way on at the moment, so 
that no damage was done beyond that to 
the rail. That was bad enough, howéver, - 
and the boat’s side might have been stove 
in for all we could tell till we had ex- 
amined her; but beyond a mild remon- 
strance from Tom, made apparently more 
in sorrow than anger, “ You might have 
kept away a bit, or gone about,” no 
remark was made from either boat. Dukes 
could hardly have behaved with greater 
forbearance. 

I have seen a good deal of bargees, and 
have received the most courtly civilities 
from them. I have also found the most 
perfect honesty among cabmen—honesty 
when the temptation to dishonesty was 
enormous, and detection almost impossible. 
There is a great deal of human nature in 
most.men. We don’t differ very materially 
whether we drive cabs, or sail barges, or 
rule kingdoms. If you treat a man as a 
blackguard, he is a great deal more likely 
to behave like one thanif you pay him the 
compliment of supposing that he is a 
human being very much like yourself, and 
capable of behaving as well. A bargee 
leads a rough life, and, if you show any 
signs of wishing to compete with him, can 
use very rough language ; but he also leads 
a manly, open-air life—one that involves 
great. hardships, and requires great skill, 
and care, and prudence; and such conditions 
of life breed corresponding qualities of 
mind if you will take the trouble to look 
for them. 

When you have made a week or a fort- 
night’s summer cruise round the coast in 
your comfortable little miniature yacht, 
getting up and making sail at grey dawn, 
so as to catch a tide, and beating against 
an east wind in the chill morning, you feel 
that. you are a better man for it—both 
your body and your moral nature are 
braced by the little discipline through 
which you have put them. But the 
bargee leads that kind of life all the year 
round, winter and summer alike. He must 
be sober, and watchful, and patient; and 
he is consequently likely to be a better 
man than one who does not exercise these 
qualities. 

We soon left our over-familiar barge 
astern, and when, some ten minutes later,we 
saw her hard and fast on the mud, owing 
to another piece of clumsy sailing, our men 
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only smiled grimly, and remarked that 
“he needn’t have been in such a hurry 
after all”—a reticence that gave me a still 
better opinion of their manners. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
OUR NEW RECTOR. PART I 


WHEN I listened to the voice of the 
Rev. Francis Northborough as he recited 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the first Sunday 
on which he officiated in the church at 
Shillingbury, and, thereby, read himself 
into the benefice, I certainly did not expect 
to be present at a like function for many 
years, if ever again. Mr. Northborough 
was a hale, stalwart man, and, as far as any 
one could judge, quite likely to hold the 
living as many years as Dr. Unwin had 
held it before him; but such was not the 
hidden purpose of fate. One winter, after 
he had been with us about ten years, the 
Rector was confined to the house for 
several months, and the spiritual direction 
of the parish given over to a temporary 
curate. Various reports as to the nature 
of his ailment went round the. town, 
but no one could say exactly what it 
was. When he reappeared, however, it 
was evident that his attack had been a 
severe one. He was indeed changed 
from the cool-headed, domineering man 
who had swooped down upon us and our 
parochial irregularities ten years ago. He 
stooped and shuffled as he walked; his 
memory was clouded, and his speech was 
thick and muffled. There was no longer 
any possibility of hiding the truth. He 
had had a paralytic stroke, and would 
never be his old self again. 

He struggled on through that summer, 
refusing to allow the curate to do anything 
except christenings, and burials, and parish 
visiting, and abbreviating the church 
services to the utmost extent allowed by 
the rubrics. Some of his friends bore tales 
to the bishop that his curtailments went 
far beyond this ; but one day in the autumn 
he had a second seizure during the morning 
service. Then he was carried back to the 
rectory insensible, never again to enter the 
church till the day when he was taken 
to be laid in the hallowed earth under 


the chancel windows, hard by the spot 
where Dr. Unwin and some half-dozen 
other rectors were already lying. 

But this day, unhappily for him, was 
long in coming. For five years and more 
he lingered on, fallen into second childhood. 
Hie was wheeled from his bedroom to his 





sitting-room and back again, and this was 
all the change he knew, except on very fine 
days when his attendant would draw him 
in his invalid’s chair out into the garden 
and let him sit in the sun; but sun and 
shade, cold and heat, were much the same 
to him. He took no heed of change of any 
sort, or of men or things. He would sit for 
hours playing with a little bit of string, 
fumbling aimlessly with his fingers, with a 
look of piteous helplessness in his glassy 
eyes. The brain which once worked with 
the regularity of a well-ordered machine, 
and fashioned schemes by the dozen for 
keeping erratic men in orbits as rigidly 
fixed as those of the planets, was now inert 
and powerless, and parish affairs in Shilling- 
bury under the somewhat limp régime of 
Mr. Shawcross, the curate-in-charge, showed 
signs of drifting back into the old happy- 
go-lucky, illogical channel, without anybody 
seeming to be a penny the worse. 

When at last the end came, and Shilling- 
bury was again vacant, there was naturally 
the usual recurrence of excitement in the 
combination-room of St. Barabbas College, 
Cambridge; but the excitement was less 
keen than it was wont to be in the old 
days when every fellow took orders as 
naturally as he drank port, for in these 
later times the rationalising spirit of the 
age had made its influence felt even in 
sanctuaries so well guarded as was the 
College of Barabbas. A Royal Commission 
had swept away the provision which made 
it necessary for every fellow to be at least 
a deacon, and now as a rule one would find 
more black ties than white ones dining at 
the high table ; and of the blacks there 
were some who were, in the estimation of 
the surviving whites, very black indeed ; 
men who talked of protoplasms and evolu- 
tion, and slept through the greater part of 
the service, whenever they deigned to show 
themselves in the college chapel. Death, 
too, had been busy amongst the elder 
clerical fellows, and had lately carried off 
several who, had they lived on, would 
have read with mixed feelings the obituary 
notice of the Rev. Francis Northborough. 

And thus it happened that the prize of 
the college fell to the share of the Rev. 
Ambrose Mayfield, a man who had been 
but ten years a fellow. He was little 
known in the University, for he had never 
taken any part in college work, having 
gone immediately after his election to the 
curacy of a district church in a suburb of 
one of the great Midland towns. As an 
undergraduate he had been on speaking 
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terms with scarcely half-a-dozen men of 
his college, and his intercourse with his 
tutors was of the most perfunctory cha- 
racter. To the men he appeared a 
“smug,” a character which would have 
damned the possessor of all the cardinal 
virtues, and to the dons a surly, unlicked 
puritan, who would probably do just as 
well in the Senate House, if he should be 
left entirely to his own devices. So left 
to his own devices he accordingly was. 

In his rooms—about the poorest set in 
college—he had lived the life of a recluse. 
All the week he read hard, and on Sundays 
he took his recreation by teaching in a 
Sunday-schoo! in a village close to Cam- 
bridge. Later on rumours got abroad in 
the college that he used to preach in the 
fields and on the highways. Perhaps he 
did. There were forces struggling to be 
free in the seething depths of his nature, 
kept back as yet by the timidity of a raw 
youth and the indecision of a character late 
to ripen; but they were bound to break 
forth in time. He presented himself for 
ordination at the earliest opportunity, and 
chose as his first field of labour the district 
of St. Jude’s, Sinderby. Sinderby was 
fabled to be ‘one of the wickedest places 
in England, and St. Jude’s district certainly 
did not contain the cream of its population. 
Therefore, it may be assumed that the Rev. 
Ambrose Mayfield, when he buckled on his 
armour of faith, did not do so with the 
idea of serving as a carpet-knight in the 
forces of the Church Militant, and so it 
turned out. 

The district benefice of St. Jude’s, 
Sinderby, had been the despair of more 
than one of its incumbents, for the emolu- 
ment was modest, and the work, if it were 
to be done effectually, needed one whose 
strength was as the strength of ten. The 
present holder had found it hard work to 
get a curate who was worth anything to 
stop with him for the stipend he could 
give. The younger labourers in the vine- 
yard seemed to prefer the work in the more 
rural fields, where social amenities in the 
way of croquet, archery, and dinner- 
parties would come not unfrequently as 
solace to their toil ; and, seeing that they 
were mere human beings full of faults and 
failings, there was no great wonder that 
they should thus choose. The district of 
St. Jude’s lay on the outskirts of Sinderby, 
by the side of the Midland Canal. It had 
sprung up suddenly, and looked as if it had 
not yet decided whether it should figure 
as town or country. Gaunt rows of houses 





had been thrown anyhow across the fields ; 
but the builder had not stopped to clear 
up the mess he had made,in the process of 
converting a not very beautiful bit of 
country into an unspeakably hideous town. 
Heaps of half-burnt brick, and the débris 
of a builder's yard, obstructed every 
thoroughfare. The houses; what yet 
remained of the trees and hedges ; the very 
earth itself; were black with coal-dust ; 
and the faces of the people one might 
meet in the streets were of the same hue; 
but blacker, fouler than ail was the cloud 
of sordid degradation, mental and physical 
alike, which hung like a pall over the 
lives of the wretched dwellers in the squalid 
lanes which branched off from the main 
street, ending on one side at the towing- 
path of the canal, and on the other losing 
themselves in the swampy level of Sinderby 
Common. Hard by was a canal wharf 
where the barges unloaded, and from this 
side there flowed into the parish an 
element of amphibious life which did not 
elevate the tone of that with which it 
mixed, low as this latter was already. On 
the common, every Sunday, every Good 
Friday, and every Christmas Day, there 
would be plenty of pugilism ; and in the 
intervals of rest needed by the human com- 
batants to collect their forces, there would 
be dog-fighting and rat-killing. Drunken- 
ness, it is scarcely necessary to add, was 
the inevitable finish to a day’s recreation. . 

Almost in the centre of the district 
stood the church, a mere shed of corrugated 
iron; but this was supposed to be only a 
temporary fabric. In the vestry hung 
plans and elevations of a florid Gothic 
structure, the St. Jude’s which was to, be 
in the good times coming; and the first 
time Mayfield’s eye fell upon these draw- 
ings he breathed a prayer, and half regis- - 
tered a vow, that this fair temple of his 
faith should rise above the roofs of the 
surrounding hovels before he himself had 
done with St. Jude’s, The incumbent 
soon discovered that his new curate was 
made of finer metal than those with 
whom he had lately had to work. For 
the first six months he went on quietly 
and assiduously, keeping under firm con- 
trol the impulse to be up and doing, till he 
should have well in hand all the details 
of his parish work. Then, little by little, 
the hidden powers of the man began to 
make themselves felt, and before a twelve- 
month had passed he had struck harder 
and more telling blows at the vice and 
misery rampant in St. Jude’s than had 
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been dealt by all the spiritual overlookers 
put together since that district had come 
into existence. He was not content with 
preaching at the people from his own 
standpoint, or opening the church for 
service at all hours of the day, whether 
anyone came or not. He went after his 
people into the miserable dens they called 
their homes—learnt to know what their 
sufferings, their struggles, and their aspi- 
rations were—and set himself to give them 
what relief and remedy he could ; but fora 
time the work was one to tax the energies 
and break the heart of the strongest. 
It was not the open vice, the violent 
brutality and profligacy which often made 
him, when he returned to his lodgings 
from parish visiting, bury his face in his 
hands and ask himself whether he was not, 
after all, trying to weave ropes of sand, 
It was the stolid indifference to good ; the 
patient, brutish endurance of all the phy- 
sical and moral squalor in which they 
grovelled ; the acquiescence in their present 
state of barbarism on the part of the 
people who had been delivered into his 
charge; which made him throw himself 
upon his knees in doubt as to whether 
these puny efforts of his could ever do 
more than dissipate the lightest fringe of 
the dense cloud of ill which hung over the 
world of spiritual desolation around him ; 
but at the worst, hope never deserted him. 
He never lost heart, or folded his hands to 
sleep, while there was work to be done. 
Ambrose Mayfield had gone to his task 
very young, knowing but little of the 
world and its ways, and absolutely nothing 
of the lives of the men and women who 
were to be his charge. Before he had been 
a month at work, he found that he had 
much to learn, that his educational course 
had not come to an end when he was made 
a bachelor of arts. Very many curates of 
the ordinary sort never make this dis- 
covery, and it is rare, indeed, that such 
illumination ever comes to one who happens 
to be likewise the fellow of a college. He 
had been born and brought up in one of 
those homes which are becoming scarce— 
fortunately, some people think—in this 
contemporary England of ours, His father 
was a country vicar with a small. income 
and a large family—a stern man, who 
ruled his household with all the pitiless 
rigour of a nature originally hard and 
further soured by the unlovely Calvinistic 
creed he confessed ; but, in spite of this, 
his wife slaved and. oiled for him, his 
daughters reverenced him as the wisest 





and noblest of mankind ; his son had no 
higher ambition than to follow in his 
father’s steps, and they one and all obeyed 
him unreasoningly, and loved him at the 
same time. The wife and girls might eat 
cold meat for their mid-day méal, and not 
too much of that; but the head of the 
house would always find on his plate some 
hot tit-bit for dinner, and for supper as 
well. His word on all subjects—temporal 
as well as spiritual—was law to them ; and 
whenever they might read or listen to 
words contradicting the dogmas of their 
domestic pope, they would shudder. in- 
wardly and wonder how it was that fire 
had not fallen from heaven upon the || 
writer or the speaker of such monstrous 
error. The religious atmosphere of this 
home hung about the boy: when he went 
direct from his father’s tuition to Cam- 
bridge. All through his undergraduate 
career it was there, an estranging veil 
between him and the more secular and 
more human influences of the place. Now 
and then he would be thrown in contact 
with some others of a like spirit to himself ; 
but, as a rule, he found little pleasure in 
the society of these: for not one of them 
ever reached the standard of that teaching 
which he had so often heard fall from 
his father’s lips. So he would always be 
glad to get back to his solitary room, his 
work, and his own thoughts. 

But when he went to take up his abode 
in Sinderby, he found that his days of 
isolation were past and gone. The work 
which lay around him was work which 
would bring him in all his waking hours 
into contact with his fellows, and, in his 
first week’s experience, he found out how 
gravely he had erred in failing to learn a 
little more of men, even if he should 
thereby have learnt a little less of books. 
He remembered, too, a certain curate of a 
parish near his home, a man who was an 
ardent cricketer, and was accustomed to 
take an eleven of the lads of his parish 
almost every Saturday afternoon to play 
some other rural team. His father, it is true, 
had never spoken of this young man except 
with horror, and used to call the doctrines 
he preached by all the bad names which 
theologians keep for describing those who 
differ from them, and up to the present he 
had concurred in this, as in all the rest of 
his father’s judgments ; but by the light of 
his later experience, doubts as to the 
infallibility of the family oracle began to 
assert themselves. Sometimes, as he 
crossed Sinderby Common, and saw divers 
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of his own black sheep indulging in their 
unlovely gambols, he would admit that the 
lads he had seen in his own county, 
batting and fielding, with their spiritual 
director bowling or at the wickets, were in 
the way of leading better and cleaner 
lives, though they might have to listen on 
Sundays to Arminianism, or something 
worse, than the dog-fighting, bullyragging, 
drunken crew he saw around him. “This 
admission was rapidly followed by the 
wish that it lay in his power to play 
cricket half as well as the Rev. Bailey 
Block; but with his neglected athletic 
training, he could no more have stopped 
a shooter, or have taken a one-handed 
catch at point, than the cricketing divine 
above-mentioned could have mastered a 
paper on Fluxions; and he knew enough 
of the world to see that a parson should 
play cricket well, or not at all. 

In the church, the first time he ascended 
the pulpit, there was no one present who 
could, by any stretching ‘of the term, have 
been called a working-man ; and it seemed 
that the fifty or sixty people who were 
present were not over and above impressed 
by the straight, uncompromising denun- 
ciation of all good works, and the expla- 
nation of final assurance, upon which he 
founded his sermon. For weeks he told 
his hearers the same story, in a slightly 
varied form, from the pulpit, and in his 
visiting rounds it was the one theme upon 
which he would enlarge as soon as he had 
disposed of the few sentences which he 
found necessary as spiritual skirmishers in 
the assault upon the inner stronghold of 
sin in his hearers’ hearts. In his visits he 
could, of course, expound his doctrines to 
many who never gave him the chance as 
members of his congregation ; but, some- 
how or other, none of his parishioners, 
whether they went to church or stayed 
away, seemed to be deeply moved by his 
doctrinal disquisitions, or by his monitions 
that many would be called and few chosen, 
or by the comforting assurance that the 
Immense majority of the human race was 
fore-ordained to perdition. 

With most men it is very hard to shake 
off those beliefs which have been graven upon 
the fair white tablet of the mind in early 
youth. It is hard even to admit the fact 
that there can possibly be anything to be said 
on the other side of the matter, and so it was 
with Ambrose Mayfield. For a time he 
treated these persistent, intrusive doubts as 
to the universal range and utility of- his 
father’s teaching, as so many direct whispers 





of the evil one; but, fortunately for him- 
self and for the people given over to his 
care, he possessed a quick gift of sympathy 
—an inheritance from his kindly mother— 
in which his father failed entirely. When 
he saw the mass of evil he was called upon - 
to hurl out of his path, he thought chiefly 
of the task and comparatively little of the 
means he might have to use. Wonderful 
the power there is ina name! Had any one 
told Ambrose Mayfield that he was working 
on the lines laid down by Francis Xavier, 
he would have given an indignant denial, 
but the charge would have been true, 
nevertheless. He did not, like so many of 
his kind, love his formal creed better than 
righteousness. When, after many a severe 
mental struggle, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the sword with which he had 
hoped to hew his way through the ranks 
of his foes was blunt and inefficient, he 
cast it aside, and used the stock of worldly 
wisdom, which he had gathered since his 
entrance into active life, to aid him in the 
choice of a new weapon. 

Long before this he had been forced to 
confess to himself that, whatever mark he 
might make, must be made on the gene- 
ration to come. Those who had grown up 
under. the pressure of existing influences 
were almost beyond hope of reclamation, 
and, as luck would have it, a chance came 
before long which gave him a better start 
than he had ever hoped for. In Sinderby 
there was living a certain Joe Swainson, 
an iron-moulder, who, up to the present 
time, had certainly not been looked upon 
as an ally of the forces working for good 
in the parish; Swainson was neither a 
drunkard nor a profligate. No man in the 
town spoke more. strongly against the 
swinish excesses of his fellow-workers ; but 
such utterances as these told little in his 
favour, seeing that he was a professed 
infidel and a socialist. 

Swainson was a widower with only one 
child, a handsome, intelligent lad of thirteen 
or thereabouts. He was one of the most 
promising pupils in the National School, 
for his father, though he denounced priests 
and parsons as the enemies of the human 
race, was not too proud to avail himself of 
the educational advantages they proffered. 
One day, when the curate happened -to be 
in the school while the children were being 
dismissed, he noticed young Swainson 
hanging about with a roll of papers in his 
hand, There was a look on the boy’s face 
which told that he had something to say, 
and when Mr, Mayfield asked him what 
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were the papers he had in his hand, he 
brought out a series of difficult problems 
in applied mathematics and asked the 
curate for some explanation of them. 
There was, he said, an office vacant in a 
neighbouring railway-station for which he 
was anxious to compete ; but he had learnt 
that no one who was unable to do problems 
such as these would have any chance. He 
could partially understand them, but he 


was stopped on the brink by difficulties of 


which the books he had by him gave no 
solution, so he thought he would ask 
Mr. Mayfield to help him. 

The curate, after glancing at the papers, 
told the boy to come to his rooms that 
evening, and in less than a fortnight young 
Swainson was appointed to the coveted 
post. This was the foundation of the St. 
Jude’s night-school, and it was something 
else. It was an indication to the people 
that their parson was a man to help them 
on in this world on week days, as well as to 
talk about the next on Sundays. There 
was soon a good choir running parallel 
with the night-school, and out of these 
sprang the working-man’s club. Of all 
these Mayfield was the guiding spirit ; and, 
when half-a-dozen years had passed, he had 
ample cause for congratulation as to the 
result of his work. The iron church was 
now filled every Sunday, and whispers 
were heard that the new one would soon be 
begun. Mr. Moles, a great ironworker of 
the district, was understood to be in favour 
of the scheme, and with Mr. Moles, ways 
and means were never an obstacle worth 
considering. The upshot was, that in an 
incredibly short space of time—as time 
goes in church-building—the new fabric 
was built, consecrated, and opened. 

And with the new church there came a 
new departure in the matter of church 
services. In the days of which I am treat- 
ing, church millinery was yet far from the 
point which it has reached in these later 
times, and what was almost Roman then, 
would be regarded nowadays as very milk- 
and-water usage. When the new church 
was opened, Mayfield put his choir into 
surplices, and made all his services as 
musical as the rubric would allow. Young 
Mr. Moles was at Oxford at the time, and 
was furthermore affected with a mild 
attack of what was then known in Protestant 
circles as the “Oxford taint.” He was 
willing to spend freely on lecterns, and 
coronze, and flower-vases, and candlesticks. 
Mayfield’s policy was to make his church 
as bright, and warm, and pretty as he 





could ; as different as possible from the 
houses in which his people dwelt; and, 
being large-minded and sympathetic enough 
to rate these non-essentials at their real 
and not at their conventional value, he 
accepted them and preached his practical, 
plain duty sermons in his highly decorated 
church, as efficiently as he would have done 
in a cube with four whitewashed walls. 

Sinderby was a hundred miles and more 
from the old home, where his father still 
sat nursing his pitiless creed, and mumbling 
out on Sundays the denunciations which 
he strung together during the week ; but 
the news of his son’s backsliding travelled 
over the intervening leagues and came to 
the father’s ears. As soon as he learnt the 
full extent of his son’s fall, he sat down to 
write, fortified by a morning’s study of 
Newton and Toplady, and sent off a letter 
of many sheets full of exhortations, and 
warnings, and threats, the latter pre- 
dominating. Ambrose replied, writing in 
a strain of dutiful affection, telling his 
father the whole story of his mental 
struggle, of his change of opinion, and of 
the blessings which had crowned his work ; 
but this was hardly the way to touch the 
old man’s heart. He wrote next in anger, 
and the son, whose filial love had been in 
no way lessened ‘by the opening of his eyes, 
was much distressed. The first time he 
had leisure he went over to his old home, 
hoping to set matters straight, but he 
would have done better to stay at Sinderby. 
The old man received him with churlish 
coldness, and a mild, piteous, reflected wrath 
shone from the eyes of the woman-folk as 
they looked at their lost sheep, who had 
actually decorated his church with flowers, 
and preached a sermon in his surplice. 
Text after text was hurled at his head, and 
jibes and jeers at his impertinence and 
boyish presumption were not wanting as 
the contention grew keener. At last the 
ripe theologian, the disciple of the patient 
Galilean, lost his temper, and ordered his 
son out of the house; telling him not to 
enter it again till he should be ready to eat 
every word he had let fall since he had 
crossed the threshold. 

Ambrose Mayfield went back to his work 
with a heavy heart at first, but what he 
had just gone through made him set his 
face like a flint, and—to use a boating 
metaphor—put his back into his work as he 
had never done before. He attacked Mr. 
Moles boldly, and let him have no rest till 
he had pulied down two or three streets of 
miserable hovels, which stood below the 
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level of the canal, and had erected as many 
comfortable cottages on a better site. The 
working-man’s club, which had by this 
time outgrown its limits, was newly housed 
in a handsome building, and attracted a 
good portion of the coming generations, 
and side by side with this there came a 
certain ‘‘accentuation ” in the ritual of the 
church. The choir came out one Easter in 
violet cassocks, and a grand processional 
hymn astonished all, and scandalised a few 
of the parishioners one Sunday evening. 
By degrees the church of St. Jude’s at 
Sinderby, for good or evil, gathered to 
itself the reputation of being one of the 
most advanced churches in the diocese. 
Thus, when we Shillingbury folks learnt 
that for the future our spiritual guidance 
was to be committed to the care of the 
senior curate of the church above-named, 
a thrill of apprehension ran through 
us, for we were Protestant to the backbone. 
Antony Merridew, a young fellow with a 
turn for joking, regaled his aunt, Miss 
Cushing, who acted as Miss Dalgairns’s 
second in command in spiritual warfare, with 
an account of a high church service he had 
seen in London, and bade her prepare for 
something of the same kind in Shillingbury. 
Whenever two people were seen talking 
together, it would be fairly certain that 
incense, or auricular confession, or candle- 
sticks, were among the subjects they were 
discussing. The more deeply read let drop 
hints about Martin Luther and transub- 
stantiation and the seven bishops; while 
commonplace folk were of opinion that the 
times of bloody Mary and the Popish plot 
were about to return. We heard of nones, 
and compline, and octaves, and of wonderful 
vestments called by strangely-sounding 
names. Altogether, the air was grown 
electric, and it seemed as if the first match 
struck to light the new altar-candles would 
certainly bring about an explosion. The 
prospect of a doctrinal and ritualistic re- 
volution was no doubt a thing of terror to 
many of us; but Ido not believe it was 
the only, or the chief source of our dis- 
composure. Shillingbury had enjoyed a 
forty years’ spell of low church rule under 
Dr. Unwin, followed by fifteen years of no 
church in particular under the Rev. Francis 
Northborough, and we seemed to have 
fared as well under one régime as under 
the other ; so there was no certainty that 
a slight dose of high church treatment 
would hurt us. What disturbed the 
parochial mind more than anything was 
the remembrance of the general upsetting 





which had followed Mr. Northborough’s 
coming, of being dragged neck and crop 
out of our comfortable, old-fashioned ways 
—abuses, he was pleased to call them—and 
set up in the fierce and not over kindly light 
of county opinion. During Mr. North- 
borough’s illness, the curate-in-charge had 
been somewhat of a roi fainéant, and things 
were already beginning to glide back into 
the old ways quite pleasantly ; so the pros- 
pect of another new broom, who, for all we 
knew, might sweep even cleaner than his 
predecessor, was rather a stunning blow. 

Miss Dalgairns, who was the first to. 
sound the alarm, made known her intention, 
at the first step Romewards on the part of 
the new rector, of sending for her cushions 
and hassocks, and betaking herself every 
Sunday to Pudsey, where, since the dis- 
appearance of the Rev. Onesiphorus Tulke, 
a new divine of unimpeachable character 
and opinions had been installed by Mr. 
Winsor. She even went so far as to send to 
London for a bundle of anti-Roman tracts, 
which she scattered broadcast about the 
parish, hoping that the antidote, though 
given before the poison, would be none the 
less efficient in its operation on that account. 
The present bishop of the diocese, who 
was suspected of being a Tractarian in dis- 
guise, was understood to be greatly pleased 
at the prospect of numbering the Rev. 
Ambrose Mayfield amongst his clergy, so 
there was little hope that our new rector 
would be deterred by the frown episcopal 
from bringing in his perilous innovations. 
We tried to realise the worst at once, and 
in the doleful forecast of the time to come, 
we sighed for the good old days of Bishop 
Chicham and of the Rev. Francis North- 
borough. 

It is in the nature of things, parochial as 
well as political, that reaction is provoked 
by any very decided or strenuous move- 
ment in a particular direction, and before 
Mr. Mayfield came into residence he had 
the support ofa party in the parish, a very 
unassuming and not very numerous one, it 
is true, made up of a few advocates of fair 
play, and certain unmarried members of 
the weaker sex, who may, or may not, have 
been influenced in their partisanship by 
the fact that the new rector was young, not 
ill-looking, and unfurnished as yet with a 
wife. Jonas Harper early announced his 
intention of going with the stream, and pro- 
fessed high satisfaction that at length there 
would be a chance of having a musical 
service according to the true spirit of the 
rubrics; but this new-born formalism in 
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honest Jonas provoked a little surprise and 
some suspicion as well; and his enemies 
declared that the prospect of an increase of 
salary on account of possible extra duty at 
the organ had prompted him to range him- 
self on our new rector’s side, quite as much 
as any artistic longings after a musical 
service rubrically correct in all its details. 





“THE BOY JONES.” 

THE name of the hero of the present 
memoir is, to most of the present genera- 
tion, almost unknown, and probably but 
very few of their parents can call to mind 
the nature of the exploits that rendered 
this boy famous, over forty years since. 
The narrative of the incidents which led 
to his notoriety has never been fully put 
before the public, and as he is not to be 
met with in literature, except, perhaps, by 
a casual reference to him in Mr. Walford’s 
book on Old and New London, it is only 
by delving into the newspapers of the 
period that we can find the materials for his 
history. It is, therefore, with the hope of 
rescuing from total oblivion the memory 
of one who was, during his brief career, 
the most notorious person of his time, and 
to preserve the record of his almost sublime 
audacity, that these lines are written. 

It is in the unromantic atmosphere of a 
London police-court that we are first intro- 
duced to the boy Jones. On the 14th 
of December, 1838, at the Queen Square 
Police Court (now transferred to that of 
Westminster), a lad about fifteen years of 
‘age, who gave his mame as Edward Cotton, 
and whose dress was that of a sweep, was 
charged with being found in the Marble 
Hall of Buckingham Palace under circum- 
stances of an extraordinary nature, 

The Palace at that time, even during the 
absence of the Queen, was guarded by the 
gentleman porters of the establishment, 
aided by the police, and sentries of the 
Guards, but, in spite of this threefold 
precaution, a number of persons managed, 
somehow, at various times, to find their 
way into the Palace under unaccountable 
circumstances. In this instance, the boy 
was detected by one of the porters in the 
Marble Hall, and, after an exciting chase, 
was captured by the police in James’s 
Street. In the lobby were found a regi- 
mental sword, a quantity of linen, and 
other articles, all of which had been pur- 
loined from the Palace. The sword was 
the property of the Hon. Augustus Murray, 





a gentleman attached to the Queen’s house- 
hold, and on his entering his bedroom the 
bedding was found covered with soot, the 
prisoner having evidently endeavoured to 
get up the chimney in order to effect his 
escape. ‘Two letters were found upon him, 
one belonging to Her Majesty, and the 
other to Mr: Murray ; also a quantity of 
bear’s-grease, with part of which he had 
anointed his face. 

His story, as told by himself, certainly 
was a curious one, but it lacked one great 
merit—truth. He said that twelve months 
previously he came from Hertfordshire, and 
met a man in a fustian jacket, who asked 
him to go with him to Buckingham Palace ; 
he went, and remained there ever since, 
He declared that all the time he was in the 
Palace he fared very well indeed, and was 
always placed, when the Queen had a 
meeting with Ministers, behind a piece of 
furniture in the room, and heard all that 
passed. He answered all the questions 
put to him very shrewdly, and appeared to 
have some education. 

At his next examination (five days 
after) all his story was proved to be but 
a tissue of falsehoods. He turned out to 
be the son of an industrious tailor, named 
Jones, residing in Westminster, and was 
in the employ of a builder, to whom he 
had frequently expressed his intention to 
enter the Palace under any circumstances, 
and to see the Queen and hear her senti- 
ments when ‘the Council was assembled. 

He obtained admission into the build- 
ing by squeezing himself through a hole in 
the Marble Arch at the principal entrance 
of the Palace, having avoided, by some 
means, the attention of the sentry. By 
covering his face and hands with soot and 
bear’s-grease, he had the appearance of a 
sweep, and, therefore, was enabled to move 
about the buildings without much sus- 
picion. At his trial he was most ably 
defended by his counsel, Mr. Prendergast, 
who turned the whole affair into ridicule, 
and the jury returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty, regarding the escapade in the light 
of a youthful folly, and being also mindful 
of the fact that the boy did not enter the 
Palace for the purpose of theft. 

One would have thought that such a 
narrow escape would have had a sobering 
effect on the youth, but his ambition was 
by no means satisfied, and, two years later, 
he was again in the hands of justice for 
the same oftence. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd of December, 
1840, the inmates of Buckingham Palace 
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were, shortly after midnight, aroused by 
an alarm being given that a stranger had 
been discovered under the sofa in Her 
Majesty’s dressing-room, and the officers of 
the household were quickly on the alert. 
It was soon ascertained that the alarm was 
not without foundation, and the daring 
intruder was immediately secured, and 
safely handed over to the tender mercies 
of the police, The report of the occurrence 
spread very rapidly, and created the most 
lively interest in London, as it was 
feared that the consequent alarm might be 
attended with most dangerous effects to 
the health of the Queen, who had been 
confined only eleven days previously. 
Happily, neither mother nor child suffered 
in any way. ; 

The facts, as far as could be gathered— 
the examination being a private one, con- 
ducted by the Privy Council — seem to 
have been as follows: Shortly after 
midnight one of Her Majesty’s pages, 
accompanied by other domestics of the 
royal household, was summoned into Her 
Majesty’s dressing-room, which adjoined 
the bed-chamber in which the Queen’s 
accouchement had taken place, by Mrs. 
Lilly, the nurse, who though she heard a 
noise. A strict search was made, and, 
under the sofa, on which Her Majesty 
had been sitting only about two hours 
previously, they discovered a dirty, ill- 
looking fellow, who was immediately 
dragged from his hiding-place, and given 
into custody. The prisoner was searched, 
but nothing of a dangerous nature was 
found upon him, and the police at once 
recognised their captive as the Edward 
Jones, who had two years previously 
entered the Palace in such a mysterious 
way. He is described as being very short 
for his age, seventeen, and of a most repul- 
sive appearance, but he was apparently un- 
conscious of this defect, as he affected an 
air of great consequence, and repeatedly 
requested the police to address him in a 
becoming manner, also behaving with the 
greatest nonchalance at his examination 
before the Privy Council the next day. 

His first version of the matter was this : 
On Monday riight, 30th of November, he 
scaled the wall of Buckingham Palace, 
about half-way up Constitution Hill; he 
then proceeded to the Palace, and gained 
an entry through one of the windows. 
He had not, however, been long there 
when he considered it unsafe for him to 
stay, as so many people were moving 
about ; and he left by the same manner as 





he entered. The next day, Tuesday, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, he again 
effected an entrance by the same means as 
before. He then went on to state that 
he remained in the Palace the whole of 
Tuesday night, all Wednesday, and up to 
one o'clock on Thursday morning, when 
the inquisitive youth was captured. He 
was not satisfied with this dull and prosaic 
account of his entry, but, on the following 
day, he tried to invent something mar- 
vellous, and alleged that he ascended the 
roof of the Palace, and got down the 
chimney ; but there were no marks of soot 
on his person, and his first story was doubt- 
less the correct one. 

The greatest mystery attending the 
affair was, how he could have found his 
way to the room adjoining that in which 
Her Majesty slept without being observed. 
The delinquent stated that during the day 
he secreted himself under different beds, 
and in cupboards, until at length he gained 
an entrance into the dressing-room ; he, 
moreover, alleged that he had sat upon the 
throne, that he saw the Queen, and heard the 
Princess Royal cry, but his story was such 
a romance that no reliance could be placed 
upon it. He was extremely reticent as to 
the cause of his intrusion into the Palace, 
the only explanation which he vouchsafed 
on being arrested was, that he wanted to 
see what was going on in the Palace that 
he might write about it, and, if discovered, 
he should be as well off as Oxford—a. man 
who had previously shot at the Queen— 
who fared better in Bedlam than he, 
Jones, did out of it. Even the stern dis- 
cipline of the treadmill, to which he was 
promptly consigned, failed to extract any- 
thing more out of him; his only remark, 
when interrogated, being that he had got 
into the scrape and must do the best he 
could. — 

His father stated that in his belief, his 


unfortunate son was not of sound mind; - 


but themedical evidence went to show that, 
though his head was of a most peculiar 
formation, he was not insane. The 
Council, therefore, came to the decision that 
it would be better to inflict a summary 
punishment, and he was committed to the 
House of Correction as a rogue and vaga- 
bond for three months. 

If he is to be believed, he fared remark- 
ably well whilst in his royal residence, as 
he said he helped himself to soup and 
other eatables from a room, which he called 
the “cook’s kitchen,” but no dependence 
whatever could be placed on his word. 
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Prince Albert was taking leave of Her 
Majesty for the night, when the miscreant 
was discovered, and the Prince hearing a 
noise proceeding from the adjoining apart- 
ment, opened the door and ascertained the 
cause ; but it was not made known to the 
Queen till the following day, so as to 
prevent any undue alarm on her part. 

It is needless to say this event excited 
the greatest interest, and engrossed public 
attention ; nothing else being talked of. 
The punishment was considered far too 
light to deter a repetition of the offence, 
which opinion was subsequently justified 
by events later on. Such an occurrence, 
of course, was considered fair material for 
the humorists of the ‘day to exercise their 
wit upon, and there are many allusions to 
it in the Age and Satirist of the period ; 
but, as theirremarks are not always con- 
ceived in the best taste, they are better 
left in the obscurity in which they now 
dwell. Perhaps, however, this little couplet 
from the Satirist may be excepted : 

Now he in chains and in the prison-garb is 
Mourning the crime that couples Jones with 
darbies, 

It was Jones’s extraordinary powers of 
finding an entrance into the palace, that 
caused Samuel Rogers to declare that he 
must be a descendant of the illustrious 
In-i-go. 

For this “Boy Jones” the prisonevidently 
had no terrors; he was liberated from 
Tothill Fields on the 2nd of March, 1841, 
and almost immediately set to work to 
repeat his former escapades. On the day 
previous to his liberation, he was visited by 
Mr. Hall, the magistrate, who tried to 
persuade him to go to sea; but Jones 
made certain conditions which could not be 
acceded to, and he did not go. This gave 
an opportunity for the Satirist to come out 
with the following appropriate lines : 

The impudent urchin, whom sure the devil owns, 
And Government wants to send into the navy, 

Will not go to sea—and ’tis cunning of Jones, 
Who thus may avoid his relation, Old Davy. 

He was then delivered into the care of 
his parents, with strict injunctions to them 
to watch his actions, and for some days his 
conduct was unexceptionable; he frequently 
attended a Methodist chapel, and ex- 
pressed his intention of joining a teetotal 
society. But the charms of notoriety were 
too strong for him, and again he was 
drawn, as it were by a magnet, to Buck- 
ingham Palace. Indeed, it possessed such 
attractions for him, that, when required to 
pledge himself, before leaving prison, not to 





visit the Palace again, he said he would not 
promise, as his curiosity was so great. 

On the 15th of March, 1841, shortly after 
one a.m., the sergeant of police on duty at 
the Palace imagined, as he was going along 
the grand hall, that he saw some one peep- 
ing through the glass door, and this turned 
out to be the case, for, on his approach, 
Jones rdn against him, and was, of course, 
immediately secured. In consequence of 
his previous visits, two extra policemen 
had been appointed, whose duty it was, on 
alternate nights, to watch all the staircases 
and interior of the building, and it was 
owing to this arrangement that Master 
Jones was stopped early in his career on 
this last occasion. 

Like most boys, Jones had a keen appre- 
ciation of a feast, all the more enjoyable 
because irregularly come by ; and when he 
was arrested, he was found to have been 
sitting at his ease in one of the royal apart- 
ments, regaling himself with some cold 
meat and potatoes, which he had conveyed 
upstairs in his handkerchief. On being 
questioned howhe had obtained anentrance, 
his reply was, ‘‘ The same way as before ;” 
and he boasted, moreover, that he could, 
at any time he pleased, get into the 
Palace ; but he was extremely taciturn, and 
refused to satisfy curiosity, more particu- 
larly on this point. What he confessed at 
his examination by the Privy Council is 
not known, as the proceedings were in 
private, reporters being excluded, and the 
public were left in possession of only the 
above bare facts. He persisted that the 
only motive for his intrusion was to hear 
the conversation at Court, and to write an 
account of it; but this plea of simplicity 
did not save him from a repetition of his 
old sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment at the House of Correction, with the 
uncomfortable addition of hard labour this 
time. Perhaps the best punishment for 
this juvenile edition of Paul Pry would 
have been that suggested by the Satirist 
in the following paragraph: ‘As the 
urchin Jones, in a letter to his father, 
stated that his reason for entering the 
Queen’s house was to ‘seek for noose in 
order to rite a book,’ it is a matter of 
general regret that, instead of magnifying 
the affair into Home Office importance, 
the young rogue was not accommodated 
with a rope’s-end.” 

This third entrance into the Palace 
naturally caused great excitement, and 
formed an all-engrossing subject of conver- 
sation for a long time afterwards. The 
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public demanded the most rigid and 
searching enquiry to be made into the 
circumstances, to prevent other “ Boy 
Joneses” imitating the “rogue and vaga- 
bond” in Tothill Fields, and the result 
was the appointment of three additional 
sentries to the Palace. 

Of Master Jones’s subsequent career very 
little is really known, beyond that, strange 
to say, an attempt was made to excite public 
sympathy in his favour. It appears that 
several benevolent people endeavoured to 
find him some useful occupation, which 
should divert him from his palace-exploring 
mania, and, as he had cunning enough to 
represent himself as an involuntary actor 
in the scheme, this was considered as a case 
of oppression. “It is believed,” says the 
Annual Register for 1841, “ that he finally 
served, voluntarily, or involuntarily, on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships of war, 
and it is to be hoped that the strict disci- 
pline of the service may teach him better 
manners.” Be that as it may, his curious 
propensity seems to have been cured, as we 
hear no more of him as an unwelcome guest 
at Buckingham Palace. 


GERALD. 


BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

CHAPTER XIX. DARKNESS AT COMO. 

. WHEN Ada said in her letter to Gerald 
that Mr. Warren’s manners were worse 
than ever, she was, perhaps, a little hard 
on the poor man, who admired her ex- 
tremely ; who thought her shyness, as he 
supposed it, the prettiest thing in the 
world ; and who wished to make her like 
him as much as possible. His perceptions 
were so blunt—perhaps that was not his 
fault altogether—that he did not feel or 
realise her hearty personal dislike to him- 
self, which provoked Clarence more and 
more as the days went on, and he began to 
see that Ada would be as unmanageable 
as Gerald. He did not tell Warren this, 
but joined rather sardonically in all his 
plans for Ada’s amusement, only trying to 
check him a little when he began to buy 
presents for her. 

“Take my advice, and keep all that till 
you get to Milan,” he said. 
startle her; she won’t know what you 
mean, and she won't like it.” 

“Perhaps youre right,” said Warren, 
rather disappointed. ‘She is different 
from other girls, certainly. It is about time, 
though, for her to know what I mean.” 





“ You'll only. 





“IT don’t advise you to startle her,” 
repeated Mr. Litton. 

Warren laughed, and packed among his 
own possessions the Swiss carvings, the little 
gold watch, and various trifles in jewellery, 
which he had bought in Basle and Lucerne 
for Ada. ' 

He was a little troubled in his mind 
by her dismal looks ; it sometimes struck 
him that she did not care at all for any 
of the things they showed her. He 
had a floating idea that Clarence was not 
very kind to her; to be sure, her brother 
ought to have known how to manage her; 
but Mr. Warren thought he could have 
done it better in his own way, after all, 
and he tried to make up for Clarence’s 
deficiencies by those extra attentions which 
made poor Ada more miserable than ever. 

After staying a few days at Lucerne, they 
had travelled on to Como, arriving there 
late on a pouring wet day. Ada thought 
she would never forget that evening. The 
rain cleared off after dinner, and they took 
her for a walk through the town, which 
seemed to be crowded with fierce, dark- 
faced people, pushing along under the 
shadows of the arcades. The voices sounded 
loud, and wild, and angry. As they came 
back to the hotel, a crowd was collected at 
the corner of the square, yelling like 
savages, with two men fighting in the 
middle of them. Clarence kept her hand 
fast in his arm, and she knew she was 
quite safe, but she longed to be in her own 
room, Mr. Warren was vastly amused 
with all the noise and tumult; he stood 
on the edge of the crowd laughing, and 
calling the Italians many names in English ; 
fortunately for him they were too much 
interested to take any notice. The wet, 
the darkness, the shining trails of light 
across the square—all added to the desolate 
wildness of the scene. Ada was frightened, 
tired, and miserable ; she thought of home 
and England with a kind of despair. As 
Clarence took her into the hotel, she asked 
him whether they were going to stay long 
in this dreadful town, and where they were 
going next. 

“You don’t care for Italy, then,” said 
Clarence, 

“Ttaly isn’t all like this, I hope,” said 
Ada with a slight quiver in her voice. 

*‘ Perhaps not ; but this is a most beau- 
tiful place by daylight. If the sun shines 
to-morrow, you will want to stay a week.” 

“ No, I shall not. I hate Como. Where 
are we going, Clarence ?” she said, stand- 
ing still in the glazed court of the hotel, 
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and clasping both hands round his 
arm. 

He looked down rather sullenly into 
the fair, anxious little face. 

“What a bore girls are with their 
curiosity!” he said. ‘“ What can it matter 
to yout Youhave seen nothing. Don’t be 
a baby. Ask Mr. Warren, if you want to 
know ; he is master of the ceremonies.” 

Clarence expected that this advice would 
send her flying away to her room, for 
Warren had just followed them into 
the court. He was full of the fight going 
on outside. 

“ Why did you run away, Litton? The 
little fellow punished the big one in first- 
rate style, I can tell you. Perhaps Miss 
Fane was frightened, though?” 

“It was not exactly a sight for girls,” 
said Clarence. 

“Mr. Warren,” said Ada, going forward 
to him suddenly, with an eager appeal in 
her blue eyes which took his breath away, 
as he reflected afterwards, “my brother 
says you can tell me where we are going 
when we leave Como.” 

“He knows himself; won’t he tell you?” 
said Warren rather oddly. 

“ He said I could ask you.” 

* Well, our natural course is to Milan. 
That was where I started from to meet 
you, and I made arrangements to go back 
there. Butif you would prefer a tour in any 
other direction, you have only to say so.” 

‘Oh no,” said Ada, shaking her head, 
and looking away from him. 

“Then Milan it shall be,” said Warren. 
“T must say I should like to see you look 
more cheerful about it. It’s your brother’s 
temper, isn’t it, that spoils all the fun? I 
hope he’ll mend it at Milan, or else I 
shall propose that we get rid of him. In 
my opinion you are a very charming young 
lady, and all the goodness of your family 
has found its way into you.” 

Clarence smiled under his thick 
moustache as he stood by, and heard this 
little conversation. Mr. Warren’s obliging 
expressions seemed to be quite thrown 
away on Ada, who turned from him with- 
out a word, and went away to her room. 

The next morning Como was bathed in 
brilliant sunshine. The lake, the hills, the 
old squares and arcades of the town, all 
were as cheerful and beautiful as they had 
been dark, and gloomy, and dismal, the 
evening before ; the people who lounged 
about on the quays and in the streets 
looked lazy and good-humoured ; their 
savagery had vanished with the clouds in 





the sky. Ada no longer felt afraid of 
Como; she came downstairs early with. 
two letters in her hand, which she in- 
tended to post, herself. Clarence had been 
too disagreeable at Lucerne, and had put 
every hindrance in the way of her writing 
to Gerald. 

“ Whither away so early, Miss Fane?” 
said Mr. Warren, with the flourishing air 
that she especially disliked. 

The sight of him was very annoying ; 
she had imagined that neither he nor 
Clarence would be down yet, and here he 
was smoking at the hotel door in the sun- 
shine, looking red, and sleek, and good- 
natured, staring at her with the approving 
eyes which always made her angry. 

“T was going to the post with my 
letters,” Ada replied stiffly. 

“What, all alone?” 

“Yes, allalone,” she said, and she walked 
past him into the square. 

“Come, that won’t do, you know ; we're 
not at Deerhurst,” said Warren, following 
her. 

Ada flashed round upon him with the 
pride and passion of a child. 

“‘T wish to go alone,” she said, standing 
still, and looking him in the face. ‘“ Don’t 
come with me, if you please. Go back; I 
can find the post-office myself.” 

Warren looked at her, and then at his - 
cigar ; he screwed up his mouth in a sort 
of consternation. Ada turned her back 
upon him and began to walk away, but he 
immediately followed her. 

“Did you hear what I said ?” exclaimed 
the girl, standing still once more. 

“Yes, I heard,” said Warren, gravely 
enough. ‘“Idon’t wish to vex you, but a 
girl shouldn’t walk about alone in these 
countries, especially when she has a face 
like yours. That’s what I meant by saying 
we were not at Deerhurst. As your brother 
chooses to lie in bed, it is my duty to see 
that you are not annoyed.” 

“ But you annoy me yourself,” said Ada, 

“ Sorry for it,” he answered with a queer - 
smile, 

She looked round, with a sort of despair, 
at the houses, at the lake, at the two letters 
she held in her hand ; then, with a quick, 
impatient movement, her eyes suddenly . 
filling with tears, she turned to go back 
to the hotel. Warren followed her, and 
stopped her on the stairs. She would not 
look at him now ; she could not, indeed, for. 
crying. Of course he saw the tears very well, 
and bis manner, which had not been rough 
all along, became a good deal gentler. 
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“T say, Miss Fane,” he exclaimed, “I 
didn’t know I was such a brute as that 
comes to. Ask Clarence ; he'll tell you I’m 
right—he will, really. Shake hands and 
be friends, now, and give me your letters 
to post. I'll take them this moment.” 

Something told Ada that the odious man 
was in earnest, and that she might trust 
him. She put out her little hand with the 
letters-in it ; he gave it a rough squeeze as 
he took them. She hurried away to her 
room, and, looking out of the window, saw 
him walking across the square; but the 
effect of his magnanimity was rather spoilt 
by the fact that he was reading the direc- 
tions on her letters as he went along. 

Soon after breakfast they strolled to the 
cathedral. As they came near to the great 
west door, a sound of soft music and 
voices told them that service was going 
on. As arule, this would not at all have 
hindered Mr. Warren from going in and 
walking about with his guide-book, making 
audible remarks, quite careless of disturb- 
ing other people’s devotion ; but to-day he 
had something else in his head. He observed 
that one church was just like another, and 
told Clarence he wanted to talk to him. 

“Would you like to go in and hear the 
music?” said Clarence to his sister. “I 
will join you presently.” 

Ada was only too glad. The sun out- 
side was very hot. She crept thank- 
fully into the solemn shade and coolness of 
the cathedral. ; 

The air was dim with incense; the 
chanting rose and fell; the church was 
full of a great dark crowd of people on 
their knees. It felt like a refuge to this 
lonely, frightened little soul, hardly know- 
ing what she was afraid of. She, too, 
knelt down, having stepped gently to a 
quiet place away from the people, near one 
of the side-altars, where Luini’s beautiful 
St. Sebastian stands, all pierced with arrows. 

“T could never have borne that,” 
thought Ada. “I should have: given in, 
and done what they pleased—I should, 
poor little coward! Oh, I wish I had 
somebody to take care of me. Oh, mother 
—Gerald !” 

She thought of somebody else, too, as 
she hid her face, and longed to be 
back in England. She had written to 
Gerald to-day, and another letter to the 
friend who had told her to come to her in 
any trouble. She had hardly known what 
to say, but had just told Theo the facts of 
the case. Theo was quite clever enough 
to understand it all. 





Ada did not quite’ 


know herself why she was so anxious and 
troubled. 

Presently the people began to go out of 
the cathedral. Then she looked up and 
saw Clarence standing near her, with the 
sacristan in the background. 

“Have you done your prayers?” said 
Clarence. ‘ Here are some pictures to look 
at. No; I don’t care for St. Sebastian. 
He’s always the same, looks like a pin- 
cushion. I believe those martyrdoms were 
awfully exaggerated, and the persecutions 
altogether. Well, I don’t think these 
pictures are worth much. I don’t care for 
your Ferraris and Luinis ; I like a good 
Titian.” 

“T like these; they are not so hard to 
understand,” said Ada, 

“TI dare say they are very well suited to 
your little mind,” said Clarence. ‘Come 
round here ; I want to talk to you.” 

Some other people were going on with 
the sacristan, and the brother and sister 
walked away into the nave. 

* Shall we go outside ?” said Ada, 

The air was still full of incense, the 
echo of chanting had hardly died away. 
Clarence and his talk were almost too 
much out of tune with it all. 

“You have been writing to Gerald ?” he 
said to her. 

His tone was not exactly unkind, but 
hard and a little mocking. ‘‘ You poor little 
fool !” it seemed to say ; “‘do you think you 
will manage your own affairs so easily ? ” 

“Yes,” Ada answered quietly ; she did 
not feel quite so much afraid now. “I 
wrote two letters last night, and Mr. 
Warren posted them this morning; at 
least, he said he would.” 

‘‘He did, of course,” said Clarence. 
‘‘ Why shouldn’t he? You flatter him with 
your doubts.” 

“Mr. Warren is not always very nice,” 
she said; “ but I did not doubt him this 
morning.” 

“You wrote to somebody else, besides 
Gerald 1” 

“Yes; to Miss: Meynell,” said Ada, 
flushing slightly. 

‘*T did not know she was a correspondent 
of yours,” said Clarence very dryly. 
“* However, she doesn’t matter—but pray 
what did you tell Gerald ?” 

“T told him—different things. I told 
him we were going on to Milan,” said Ada, 
with sudden courage. ‘I wanted him to 
know. Whyshouldn’t he know, Clarence 4 
Why shouldn’t I write to him every day, 
if I like +” 
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“Because you are in my hands, and I| gently. ‘“ He has been my friend for years, 
don’t like,” he answered with a smile. | you know, the best I ever had. If I am 
“Now, I bet you, Miss Ada, you asked | getting on at all, I owe it to him. I owe 
Gerald to come to Milan and join us there.” | him more than I can ever tell you, and so 

“TI asked him to come and take me| does Gerald, though he dislikes him and 
home,” said Ada in a low voice. | has prejudiced you against him.” 

“But why? What a hopeless, discon-| ‘No, he didn’t,” said Ada, “TI disliked 
tented little idiot you are! Here are we | him quite by myself, and Gerald told me 
two, doing all in our power to enlarge your | to be civil to him.” 
mind and make you enjoy yourself, and | ‘Yes, of course, you are grown up now, 
you are such an ungrateful, stupid, dull | and you ought to have good manners, I 
little thing, that you do nothing but pine | don’t say whether your dislike is reasonable 
for England and that sulky fool of a or the other way ; but a well-bred woman, 
Gerald. Look here, Ada, tell me at once, if she has dislikes, doesn’t show them. I 
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what is it that makes you unhappy ?” | think you might remember that. Besides, 
I may tell you that Warren is not 
dense, he’s rather sensitive ; he sees your 
dislike, and it hurts his feelings. And if 
you were to offend him seriously he might 
quarrel with me, and then I should be 
ruined, and Gerald too. .So you see there’s 
every argument in favour of civility. It’s 
both polite and politic,” said Clarence, 
much pleased with himself, for Ada had 
listened to all this attentively. 

“Well,” she said with a little sigh, “T’ll 
try to behave better. I’m sorry if I have 
vexed you, but I do hope Gerald will come 
to Milan.” 

Clarence’s eyes became angry; he stroked 
his moustache and frowned. 

“Perhaps he may,” he said, after a 
moment. 

Early the next morning a large carriage 
came to the door of the Hotel Volta. The 
three travellers, the luggage, and Mr. 
Warren’s courier were all packed into it, 
and it rolled away through the narrow 
Como streets, out into the open country. 

Ada asked whether they were not going 
to Milan by railway. Her brother answered : 

“ There are many ways to Milan.” 

Mr. Warren sat silent and rather sulky 
in the corner. 
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Ada looked up to the roof, away into | 
the dim, mysterious choir; her sad _per- 
plexity would have touched a harder heart | 
than Clarence’s. He felt sorry for the 
child, regretting that he had ever mixed 
himself up in this business, wondering 
whether she really had any idea of the 
future. He half wished that he could get 
out of it, and take her back to England ; 
but no, there was too much at stake. 
Warren would have the power of punishing 
him too severely. It occurred to him that 
perhaps he had better change his tactics 
with Ada—bullying might not, after. all, 
be the best way of managing her. Kind- 
ness was not an effort, for he was really 
fond of her; only it made him feel rather 
more of a rascal than before. He put 
his hand on her shoulder and said in a 
different tone : 

‘‘ Look here, little one. I thought you 
liked coming abroad with me. You were 
jolly enough at first, and I thought you 
were pleased.” ; 

“T did like it, Clarence, as long as it was 
only you.” 

“Silly child! what makes you so unkind 
to poor old Warren? He admires you a 
great deal more than you deserve. He 
wants to do everything to amuse you, and 
to show you everything worth seeing. He 
would spend his money right and left, if I 
would let him, on doing things for you, 
and he is quite dismal when he thinks you 
are not enjoying yourself.” 

Ada made no answer, except by a slight 
shrug and a little face. 

“ There are other reasons why you should 





not be rude to Warren,” said Clarence 
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